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: portunities in War and Peace 


By PAUL CLAY 


economic writer who, ina series of articles, correctly forecast 

the major’ industrial and financial changes which have 
occurred ‘between the beginning of 1915 and the present time. 
Forbes Magazine has arranged- with him to interpret for our 
readers some of~the opportunities which existing business .and 
political conditions seem to promise for the future. 


, ia CLAY, author of “Sound Investing,” is the well-known 


Opportunities for investors, salaried. men:and wage earners 
are to be found imall-the many industrial changes which occur 
while the world is going into war, through the conflict and back 
to peace. To find them and. grasp them one need only read 
between the lines of present tendencies what are to be the 
major changes in the business of the future. 


First Article: “War Certainties and Uncertainties” 


points out that amid all the uncertainties there are some main points which are already practically 

certain, and in which opportunities lic. Among these certainties, for example, are the continual rise 

in prices, wages and costs during the war; the disappearance of a vast total of government business 

after the war; and the readjustment of both capital and labor upon the return of peace from # war 
The second article under the title— 


Second Article: “When Peace Comes” ¥@ sa % 


the 
nities lie in the peace readjustment for both the investor and salaried man. Going beck to 
means changes as vast as those involved in going into war; and we need to help one another to 
out what these great changes are going to be. The third instalment on the subject— 
will be a study 


Third Article: “The After-War Boom” 2." 27” 


construction:of the world’s. industries upon investments, working conditions and the general prosperity. 
pn Ba investors this boom should present opportunities equal to those of 1915-16. The final 
ent 


Fourth Article: “Paying the War Bills” *, = 


learned in the other three and describe a few of the principal ways in which business and incomes 
likely to be influenced when Burope and America seriously enter upon the great task of paying off 
the war debts, and restoring prices and living conditions to normal. 


Make sure to get every one of these articles by Paul Clay. They are fundamental. 
The best way. is té became a regular subscriber to-Forbes, or, if-you prefer, we will 


accept. a $1.00 subscription for the next eight (8) issues. Use the coupon for 
convenience. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Broadway, New York 
15¢ a copy yl $3.00 a year 





Special Introductory Subscription .Offer 
Get the Next Eight Issues for $1.00 


(Nine issues if you act promptly) 


Mail this coupon with a $1.00 bill and we will send you the next eight issues 
of Forbes Magazine—this special subscription to start with the April 13th 
issue, and we will include a copy of our November 24th issue free. The 
November 24th issue contains the great Schwab-Kitchener Interview: When 
Schwab Booked First War Orders. 


Mail this coupon promptly, as the free complimentary copy_of the November . 
24th issue must come out of a small reserve supply. Prompt action will 
avoid disappointment. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. 330, 120 Broadway, New York 
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your friends ~ - 
at’ our expense 


It.will not cost you a cent. We 
will-mail them a copy of Forbes 
without any expense ‘whatever to 
you and without .obligation on 
your part or theirs. 

We’ feel sure that they will find 
it most enjoyable and- helpful. 

We will send them one or, if 

ou wish, two numbers of Forbes 
‘Magazine as briefly described be- 
‘low, two of the very best numbers 
we ever published. We havea 
few copies ‘on harid and it will be 
a pleasure for us to give you this 
opportunity to favor your friends: 


November 24th issue 


SOME OF THE FEATURES: 


When Schwab Saw Kitchener. 
Exclusive description of the historic meet- 
between the War Lord of England end 
King of America. 
Key to the Door of Success: Work. 


am the foun prospertyy. 
Pe Satins scficwnnctys , 


Don’t Be a Deadhead. 
Work your way or you don’t go, ee. 
His Idea Brought Millions. 
campelens oor eotuivel end exeguea 
How to Win a Better Job. 


Practical suggestions from s live wire. 


December 8th issue 
SOME OF THE FEATURES: 


The Squatter 
, Sandie ned deowtng-yow' bop, con? 
Key to the Door of Success: Po- 
liteness. 
Politeness is the hall mark of the gentle- 
man and gentlewoman, etc. 


Getting the One Job You Want. 


A fact story stating fully how a young man 
with pluck and persistency won the ene job 
in the coun desired. 


-_How to Cut Coal Bills. 


Teaching firemen. Ui special tools. 
anne dtr ak aa 


Either one or beth of these numbers 
will be mailed by us Free without any 
obligation whatever to those of your 
friends whose names you will write 
below. Kindly use the coupon. 





B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: 
As per your offer, please send sample 
Magazine 





copy of For to the follow- 
ing list: 
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The Most Vital Questions 


you can ask—now answered for you by 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


Do big men gamble in stocks? Elbert H. Gary What is the most valuable 
Boldness in business +-William A. Gaston eauinun mary te -s bas J. Ogden Armour 
Value of tact and tenacity.... Daniel Guggenheim pring ae oe  idhlid Tiina 
pean foundation of sue- John Hays H ond What is the one most import- 
Wh o aie ae ‘eens ok ie ant thing to watch in an 
tt edie A t Heckscher organization? .......... --. J. Ogden Armour 
. — What are a young man’s 
The hardest thing in business. Samuel Insull 


chances for success today?. A. C. Bedford 
How to be solid with the boss. Samuel Insull What makes a young man 


Suavity as an asset Otto. H. Kahn stand out aniong thousands 
The Importance of thinking... Otto H. Kahn of others?’ A. C. Bedford 
Cheerfulness .........0200 .. Darwin P. Kingsley What millionaires want for ‘ 
The square deal policy Darwin P. Kingsley their sons . - Andrew Carnegie 
The money back policy Cyrus H. McCormick How to get a job........... .-H. P. Davison 
The future of profit sharing.. Cyrus H. McCormick pry way to better ot. > Debi 
Sharpness in business........ William H. Nichols ,/° avisen 

7 ° at is the veuy best job in 
The four principles of success. John H. Patterson inane... a _.. BP. Davison 
How to enthuse salesmen..... George W. Perkins What salary should a man 
Confidence as a banking asset. George M. Reynolds Se RO ROARS. H. P. Davison 
Knowledge of human nature.. George M. Reynolds what to do in a senie. ..e.e-. Robert Dollar 


Hardest problem for a is hn D. Rockefeller The se of bluff in business. . Robert Dollar 

man ohn D. Rockefeller : 
What makes an organization.. John D. Rockefeller uae , — “2 _—_ 
How to establish credit.:....John D. Rockefeller re superior brains necessary? James B. Duke 
Spotting opportunities........Julius Rosenwald What is more difficult than 
Treatment of employees...... Julius Rosenwald making money? . James B. Duke 
The straight course in business. ohn G. Shedd The secret of organization....T. Coleman Du Pont 
Optimism ...........6. wakes E. C. Simmons What is genius? .Thomas A. Edison 
Helping customers to prosper. E. C. Simmons The use of concentration James A. Farrell 
The mastering of details . Theodore N, Vail How to build the memory.... James A. Farrell 
What is power?...... ia aieie’ Frank A. Vanderlip Is study necessary? James A. Farrell 
Inspiring Men - Frank A. Vanderlip A recipe for money making... Henry Ford 
The blessings of adversity....John N. Willys How to save the first $1,000.. James B. Forgan 
Stick-to-it-iveness Frank W. Woolworth What shapes men’s lives? James B. Forgan 
Value of education - John D. Archbold The vaiue of work Henry C. Frick 


} / 
Written by B. C. FORBES / 


Mr. Forbes can get closer to big men than any other writer in / 330 
America, and knows how to make these men tell us the real rea- if 
sons back of their success, and how we can profit by their « f ®.C. Forbes 


Publishing 
experience. Co., Ine. 


t.) 120 Broadwa 
Ex be iS) ft New York City 
amine It FREE é ates 
SEND NO MONEY r/ Making Aroerica,” If sat- 
By / sie a 5 days’ examina- 
/ ton, I send you $3.00; - 
T a return the 





“Men Who Are Making America” is handsomely bound in blue cloth athe 
covers, with gold decorations. The book is six inches by nine inches 
and contains 500 pages—450 pages text and 50 full-page illustrations. 


The price is $3.00. & Mad 
&. ame ...--. 
The coupon entitles you to examine “Men Who Are Making 


America” with greater convenience than if you came to our 
office personally. Fill it in or write on your business 
letterhead and mail promptly. Send no money. We take 

the risk. af 


EOL EET > OF 


f street Address...... 
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“In a moment more critical perhaps than the 
history of the world has. ever yet known.” — 


President Woodrow Wilson 





Forbes Program for 1918 


How Forbes Magazine will attempt to explain and help in the 
solution of our big problems is told on the following pages. Vo 

































The present times are epoch-making—men live more quickly, more feverishly than in times of peace. History 
is being made over night. Kingdoms and empires are tumbling over. The map of the World is being remade 
—the annals of Nations are being written in the blood of their soldiers. 

Everywhere the world is being recast, a re-valuation of values is taking place. 





Who are the new Leaders? What will the Labor situation be? 
What are the new values? How far should the Government interfere in the Labor, TI 
vee will become of our Industries? Food and Railroad Problems, etc.? 
— ;° the sew channels epened te Amerionn Com- What about War Finance, taxes, new loans and their effect fied 
What channels have been closed? on the supply of capital? 
What: about stocks and bonds and what will happen to What will be the women’s part in the war—what will war 
market values in this churning up of everything and mean to women as a whole—how far will the War advance Be 
everybody in the big melting pot of the War? the cause of woman’s suffrage? incr 
Here are some of the big problems that confront the A merican Nation at the opening of 1918: hei 
How 2 A The Mobilization of the Rails, Motor Plants as War Plants, Revolution of the Textile Ci 
Business is Adapt- Trade, Retail Stores and What They Sell in War Time, The Paint Business and - 
ing Itself to War Camouflage, etc. ™ 
prog 
Numerous contributions to this big subject will be made by men who are in touch the 
What Are the with actual conditions and whose work and influence have already wrought wonders info: 
Rights and Duties of toward harmony and co-operation between the directing and the laboring classes. 
Labor ? men, 
Under the stress of War times a new generation of efficient, energetic Doers is ques! 
ae coming to the front of on metre annie aaa th eet 
3 Vho these younger men are—why the opportunity foun em prepared for the new 
The Younger Giants task—What means and methods they used, the results they have already achieved, Sp 


what we may expect of these younger men in the future—will be told by Forbes 
Magazine in a new series now in preparation. This series will be an inspiring con- chro! 
tribution to the history of the heroic times in which we live. 









teres 
What safeguards should be provided against a too sweeping intrusion of Government ducec 
Politics and control into private and business life will be told by Forbes Magazine. 
; Mr. Forbes’ Feature Editorials on these and correlated matters are too well known mané 
Business to need extended comment. They will be continued throughout the coming year and 
whenever the occasion demands. eine 
Eo is > place a _ parasite when by paste is cate ere ‘or aes 
: Sef? 40 generals, we are told, were discharged or retired from the Frenc my within 
High Placed Misfits the first three months of the war. whicl 
The same radical cutting off of all the “misfits,” big or small, must be made at dent 
once in America, not only in the army but also in our industrial Organization. 
The alert investor must keep abreast of the times—constant switches are necessary For 
: War’s Effect on —some securities must be sacrificed—others must be taken up—The outlopk is Huma 
} uickly changing in accordance with the fortunes of war, the prospects for peace, th 
Investment Values the imposition of new Taxes. an 
} Expert assistance is necessary and this will be found in the pages of Forbes Maga- passer 
4 zine, where the conservative articles on Investments, Markets, etc., by such men as 
I B. C. Forbes, Paul Clay and Clement B. Asbury will continue to appear regularly. sary 
‘ Sex No Bar to Women are coming to the front in business. New fields and greater opportunities Brg 
H S are constantly being opened to them. Marian R. Glenn has in preparation a series Inti 
! uccess of Successful Women, 
f men 1 
| SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER we 





Get the Next Eight Issues for $1.00 = 


(Nine issues if you act promptly) 
Mail this coupon with a $1.00 bill and we will send you the next eight issues of Forbes Magazines—this special 
subscription to start with the April 13th issue-and we will include a copy of ‘our November 24th issue 
ae oe November 24th issue contains the great Schwab-Kitchener Interview: When Schwab booked first 
ar orders. 
Mail this coupon promptly as the free complimentary copy of the November 24th issue must come out of a 
small reserve supply. Prompt action will avoid disa ppointment. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. 330, 120 Broadway, New York 
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FORBES MAGATINE, 


DEVOTED TO INVESTMENT FINANCE 


ged AND THE 
HUMAN SIDE OF BUSINESS .. 


Vol. 1, No. 15 
TO BRANCH OUT 


15¢ a copy 





The cordial reception accorded Forbes Magazine has justi- 
fied plans for greatly enlarging the scope of the publication. 


Beginning with the next issue, the size of the page will be 
increased, the cover will be pictorial, and the contents will 
be much more generously illustrated. 


Circulation has already increased sufficiently to warrant 
this branching out. The Magazine is making quite as notable 
progress throughout the Western half of the country as in 
the East. 
informative sketches of the careers of notably successful 


Everywhere there is a keen demand for helpful, 


men, for authoritative articles on broad business and financial 
questions and for specific recommendations regarding invest- 


ments. 


Special efforts will be made to present a regular illustrated 
chronicle of promotions and appointments of national in- 
terest. The public have a legitimate interest in being intro- 
duced, so to speak, to those who rise to high place in the 
management of our large industrial, financial, transportation 
and other enterprises. This feature the editors plan to 
make unique in American journalism. The field is not today 
covered by any periodical notwithstanding that it is one 
which appeals to every class, from the bottom of the lad- 
der to the top. 


Forbes Magazine aims to be a forward-looking publication. 
Human beings have more interest in what is likely to come 
than in what has already happened—‘*Water which has 
passed over the mill wheel grinds no more corn.” Its articles 
on economics will be distinctly valuable in that they will 
throw light on coming developments. 


Intimate sketches of the careers of both young and older 
men who have attained notable success will continue to be 
given in each issue. The editors will also respond to a 


widespread demand for stirring inspirational articles. 


In short, Forbes Magazine will appeal alike to the head, 
the heart, the eye and the pocket. Its object is not to be 
merely interesting but solidly helpful. 
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The war is delaying mails, 


Please wait a few days before notifying us that your 
copy has not arrived. 




















HENRY FORD 


One of America’s Best Employers 


The second prize, of $200, has been awarded one of Mr. Ford’s mechanics in our $1,000 contest on “Who Is the Be 
Employer in America?’ See page 739. 








“With all thy getting, get Understanding.” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


BY 


y\ 


You don’t get value for the 
dollars you spend now. There 
never was a time, indeed, when 
you got less. The thing to do is 
to save every dollar and cent pos- 
sible and then be able to buy far 
more with it when prices return to ordinary levels. 
Two or three years hence the dollar you now save 
will purchase probably a third more of food, of 
clothing, of house furnishings and other necessities 
and luxuries. 

You cheat yourself every time you spend a dol- 
lar which by hook or by crook could be laid aside. 
If you knew that you could later on buy, say, a house 
for $7,000, you would hesitate to pay $10,000 for it 
today. 

Keep all the money you can until it becomes worth 
more. Begin by buying thrift stamps, war savings 
certificates or liberty bonds, or preferably, all three. 
These will be worth more by and by. Or, if you do 
not want to put all your eggs in one basket, even 
though that basket is the safest in the world, invest 
in high-grade certificates of railroad and industrial 
lcorporations. You can get from 5 to 7 per cent. on 
fyour money with a reasonable prospect that the 
securities you buy will improve in price while you 
are holding them. A great many prudent men and 
women of modest means are doing this very thing. 
They well know that wages will not always remain 
as high as they are now and that, when the demand 
for war supplies ends, the effect, aggravated by the 
‘return of a million or more ablebodied workers, will 
tend to bring lower wages and in all probability a 
‘slackening of business some time thereafter. 

The person who can save money and does not is 
always a fool, but he or she is doubly foolish under 
existing conditions. Aside from patriotism, which 
ought to inspire us all to respond to the appeals of 
President Wilson, Secretary McAdoo and others to 
become thrifty, we now get less for our money than 
we ever did before and the prospects are that a day 
is coming when there will be a period of worldwide 
depression during which the saved dollar will prove 
your best friend. 


YOU DON’T 
GET VALUE 
FOR YOUR 
MONEY. 


“* * x 


It may be tough going—but carry on. 
* * * 
It’s not saving an hour of daylight but what you do 
with it that counts. 





James Stillman, principal upbuilder and 
owner of the largést national bank in 
America, was one of the queerest men 
in the country. Frankly, he was looked 
‘upon by all but his intimates as a 
cold-hearted, unapproachable financier, 
engrossed in ‘money-making for money-making’s 
sake. His inordinate secrecy, his persistent shunning 
of the public and publicity aroused feelings of antag- 
onism and suspicion. His name was often enough 
linked with big financial operations, but, until late in 
life, rarely with notable philanthropies. 

“You are a man I have long dreaded having to 
meet,” was the without-a-smile greeting I received 
when first introduced to Mr. Stillman. His next 
sentence explained why: “I don’t like anyone who 
writes.” And he meant every word of it. 

I explained that, as he had been voted one of the 
fifty foremost business men in America, I had to 
write a sketch of him and his career. 

“You don’t have to do anything of the kind!” he 
snapped. 

I impressed upon him that I had already announced 
that I would publish an article about each of the 
fifty, and that, therefore, I simply had to do it. 

“You will find plenty of people anxious to have 
you write about them. Leave me alone,” he insisted. 
“I died in a business sense ten years ago, and no 
longer am a person of. any interest to the public. 
Write about the men who are actively in business, 
the men who are doing the work.” 

When I persisted, and finally told Mr. Stillman that 
I would have to write about him whether he gave me 
any first-hand material or not—and whether he liked 
it or not—he angrily exclaimed: “You can’t have one 
word from me. That’s final.” 

I expressed regret—and resignation. 

“That’s settled, isn’t it?” he asked. 

I said I supposed it must be. 

Then he lay back in his chair, smiled very broadly, 
and began: “But I have an interesting story that I 
could tell.” 

For a solid hour and a half Mr. Stillman bared his 
heart and his record to me. He let me into the inner- 
most acts of his career. He did not confine himself 
to his activities in the financial district. He narrated 
with absolute frankness the part he had played in the 
inner chambers of the White House itself, secreted 
with President Cleveland, at a critical and epochal 


STILLMAN 
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hour in the nation’s history. Scarcely a soul knew of 
his presence in the White House, or of his qay-and- 
night labors to save the country from catastrophe. 

Dropping all reserve, he unburdened himself of his 
real thoughts on the other big men of his time, de- 
scribed the strength and weakness of each, and then 
analyzed himself to me. He confided that what 
others interpreted as coldness and aloofness in him 
was really timidity. 

“T have never entered a meeting of even my own 
board of directors without a trembling feeling,” he 
said. “I never could get up and make a speech were 
it to save my life, not even among men of my own 
circle. I astonished myself only a few weeks ago 
by giving a little talk to one of our educational classes 
in the bank. When asked to say something, I was 
shaking like a leaf when I rose. But somehow I 
managed to say something, and the young men were 
polite enough to act as though it interested them.” 

He took me back to his childhood days, told how 
his father was a crony of Moses Taylor, the president 
of the National City Bank, and how his father gave 
the children a tin box full of imitation “National 
City Money” to play store with. “I still have that 
box, and would not exchange the tin coins for gold 
ones.” He added: “I am so ruled by sentiment in 
everything I do that, when I was asked to become 
president of the National City Bank I did so only 
because of my sentimental regard for it. The presi- 
dency of the bank then was a very small affair for 
me, for I had already accumulated a fortune, and the 
institution was a very small concern as compared 
with today.” 


He described his ideas of banking, and particularly 
the ideals he had set up for the City Bank. “Many 


bankers do not understand,” he said, “that a bank 
is nothing but a bundle of debts. Nor do they under- 
stand that the function of a bank is to subordinate 
everything, even its own profits, to enabling the 
wheels of commerce to run smoothly and success- 
fully. The way to do this is to provide enough capital 
and surplus, and to keep very large reserves on hand 
for any emergencies. I foresaw that Big Business 
was coming, and that large banks would be needed to 
handle the financing of big corporations. At the very 
time that other banks were reducing their capital, I 
increased the City Bank’s tenfold. When other banks 
were exporting gold because there was a profit in the 
transaction, I built the bank’s gold reserves to forty 
or fifty per cent.—importing gold at the same time 
that others were exporting it. The hour came when 
panicky conditions broke out—and then business con- 
cerns flocked to the City Bank with their accounts, 
for they knew we could weather the storm and help 
our customers. A banker should regard his dollars 
as generals regard their soldiers—to be used instantly 
where they can be most effective.” 

Mr. Stillman took special pride in the part the City’ 
Bank had played at times of crises in helping the 
government, and intimated that he had never lost 
sight of the possibility that the day might come when 
the existence of a great, solidly-built, amply reserved 
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bank might render services beyond all price. “I have 
always subordinated dividends to strength,” he said. 
“T never sought to build for the moment, but always 
for the future.” 

Then he confided that he regarded Mr. Vanderlip 
more highly than any other human being, and hinted 
that he was hopeful that at some future day Mr. 
Vanderlip would do some invaluable work for the 
country. 

“IT want to have another long talk with you; come 
in again,” he said, when the clock struck six, and we 
were about the only persons left in the bank. 

Another two-hour session, just as intimate, fol- 
lowed a few days later. Mr. Stillman then revealed 
that he was inclined to put his memoirs on paper, 
telling everything, the volume to be placed in the 
family archives, and held in strictest confidence for a 
generation or two. “Perhaps when the war ends, 
we can take a trip to Scotland together and do some- 
thing about this then,” he added. 

“And now, Mr. Stillman, won’t you let me write a 
real character sketch of you, not from the outside, 
but from the inside? Won’t you allow me to disclose 
your real self to the public in the article I told you | 
have to write for my book?” I asked. 

He raised his eyebrows in astonishment, pointed 
his cigarette (he constantly smoked cigarettes while 


. talking) and said, very sternly: “That was settled 


before we began to talk.” 

“T hate to have to give a picture of you as I and 
every other writer regard you; but I will, of course, 
abide by my promise. I know you won't like the 
result,” I concluded. 

He reached for his hat with a gesture that meant 
the subject was closed. 

I had already collected a mass of data concerning 
Mr. Stillman, nine-tenths of which was vitriolic 
muck-raking. The most lurid piece was one written 
by Alfred Henry Lewis, whose pen could convey more 
burning acid to paper than any other star muck-raker. 

I wrote more than three newspaper columns, por- 
traying James Stillman as the sphinx of Wall Street, 
as the banker who had turned down more applications 
for loans than any other man in America; I quoted 
Lewis’s most scathing passages about Stillman’s 
connection with the Rockefellers, his relationship 
with Senator Aldrich, the boss of the United States 
Senate, and also the worst allegations that had ever 
been made about “pipe-lines” between the United 
States Treasury and Stillman’s desk. It was a ter- 
rific arraignment. Yet it was Stillman as seen from 
the unfriendly outside. 

I took my manuscript to Mr. Stillman, told him 
that I had obeyed to the letter his injunction not to 
use one scrap of information gathered from him, and 
said, “I want to sit here while you read this. I don’t 
think you'll like it—I don’t.” 

He began reading it. “Tut, tut,” he remarked, 
before he was half down the first page. “T’st-st-st-!” 
he repeated over and over, as he proceeded. Next he 
became absolutely silent, and read through to the end 
without one word of comment. 
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Finished, he lay back in his chair, grasped its arms, 
closed his eyes, and appeared to be in a trance. His 
nostrils were quivering violently. 

“Rat-tat!” came at the office door. His secretary 
announced that a certain personage wished to see him. 

“Can you come back in half an hour? I want this 
thing settled,” Mr. Stillman said, very seriously. 

I did not leave him that afternoon until half-past 
six, but when I departed I had his permission to write 
a story in accordance with the truth, not in accord- 
ance with tradition, a sketch of the real Stillman, not 
the Stillman of the icy shell, a picture of Stillman 
from the inside, not one written wholly from the 
outside. 

He exacted only one promise, namely, that I would 
not publish it until he had gone to Europe. I agreed, 
on condition that he would sit for a photograph for 
my book, “Men Who Are Making America.” He 
finally consented, on the basis that I would return 
the picture and destroy the plate when it had served 
its purpose. 

I am told, although this I do not know for a cer- 
tainty, that Mr. Stillman, after the article had ap- 
peared, and he learned the response evoked, confessed 
that he deeply regretted he had allowed himself to 
be misunderstood and misjudged by the public all his 
life. This is probably true, for I have never yet 
known a big man who, when he came near the end 
f his days, did not wish that he stood well in the 
estimation of his fellowmen. 

The public would not’ have disliked the real Still- 
man; they would have taken to him. In the last 
decade of his life, Mr. Stillman was a likable, a lov- 


able man, with those privileged to really know him. 
ee. 





War savings certificates will save more than dollars. 


* * * 
ONE “You can’t tell me that’any man has 
HONEST made ten or twenty million dollars 
MULTI- honestly,” is a challenge often fired at . 
MILLION- me. “How about Henry Ford?” I 
AIRE. reply. “Well—e’—e’—e’—well, he’s an 


exception,” is stammeringly admitted 
even by the most rabid demagogues. 

Why Henry Ford has won the respect of the 
masses is revealed by the intimate character sketch 
of him printed in this issue as the second-prize ($200) 
article in our contest on America’s best employers. 
This close-up view of Ford comes from one of his 
employees, a mechanic. It reveals how considerate 
Ford is of even the humblest of his employees. It 
reveals that his first concern is not to pile up more 
millions, but to enable many thousands of citizens 
to live comfortably and raise creditable, well-edu- 
cated families. It reveals that Ford has demon- 
strated the feasibility of being an idealist and at the 
same time a successful business man. It reveals that 
the “Utopianism” of Ford, at first greeted with de- 
rision by other employers, has proved profitable in 
dollars and cents. It reveals convincingly that the 
right kind of employer can so inspire workers that 
they will repay him for all he extends to them. 
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What this country needs is more Henry Fords, 
more idealists who can earn profits simultaneously 
with the application of idealism to business and to 
workmen. 

The labor problem will prove the most serious of 

all after-war questions. Without reasonably friendly 
relations between labor and capital, neither this na- 
tion nor any other nation can prosper or even hold 
permanently together. The revolutions of the future 
will not spring from politics, but from economic 
conditions, from dissatisfied working classes. This 
tundamental fact has not yet sunk into the minds 
and hearts of the majority of large employers. 
_ Men like John H. Patterson and Henry Ford, who 
have been pioneers in bringing about improved con- 
ditions, among workers, have performed services of 
incalculable value to the republic. They have shown 
that well-cared-for workers, in addition to other 
vital considerations, pay dividends. They have 
proved that sentiment can be infused into running 
a business without bringing on bankruptcy. It is 
not enough for other employers to plead that men 
like Patterson and Ford have patented products, and 
can thus charge arbitrary profits; for these manu- 
facturers have clearly proved that it pays in dollars 
and cents to take great pains to enlist the loyalty of 
workers. As E. P. Ripley, the veteran head of the 
Atchison railway recently emphasized, “You can’t 
make men loyal against their own interests.” 

The truth which many employers need to digest 
is that their most important partners are their work- 
ers, not their fellow-capitalists. 

How a large employer treats his workers is not 
exclusively his concern; it is a matter affecting the 
welfare and stability of the commonwealth. The 
employer who manufactures dissatisfied, poorly- 
nourished, stunted citizens is an enemy to the state. 
He daily sows seeds of revolution and of anarchy. 
The employer, on the other hand, who produces ro- 
bust, comfortably-circumstanced, aspiring workers 
is an up-builder of the republic, an asset of infinite 
value, a humanitarian in the broadest sense. 

Forbes Magazine purposes to do what it can to 
draw public distinction between employers who are 
turning out the right stamp of citizens and those 
who are producing .potential revolutionists and 
anarchists. 

i . 


Do you prefer American Liberty Bonds or German- 
made tron bonds? 
o.*-, 9 


What do we mean when we say “Wall 


DISGRACE. treet?’ Sometimes we mean “High 
FUL STOCK Finance,” aggregations of powerful 
MANIPU- banks and bankers and capitalists. Some- 
LATING. 


times we mean virtually only the Stock 
Exchange. Sometimes we mean the 
speculating, plunging element, the rampant, irrespon- 
sible devil-may-care bulls and bears. Sometimes the 
term “Wall Street” is used to denote shyster promoters 
who have no more connection with the Stock Exchange 
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or with Wall Street financial institutions than the Esqui- 
maux. 

For some time certain speculators of considerable 
wealth have been bringing Wall Street into disrepute 
by their untimely and mischievous tactics. The fact that 
the nation is engrossed in a life-or-death struggle for 
its own preservation and the preservation of civilization 
has not deterred these conscienceless schemers from 
practicing nefarious tricks. ‘(heir operations may be 
within the law, but they assuredly are outside the pale 
of decency. 

To be more specific, there has been disgraceful 
manipulation of such stocks as General Motors, Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, Reading, United States In- 
dustrial Alcohol. While it is impossible for any writer 
to ferret out the identity of the unscrupulous manipula- 
tors of such stocks, the deduction is justified that only 
insiders, interests identified with the companies, would 
have dared to conduct operatioris on the scale witnessed. 

The General Motors people have a reputation for 
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wholesale gambling, for churning their securities up 
and down and round-about solely for the purpose of 
fleecing the public. William C. Durant is recognized 
as one of the very ablest automobile men in the coun- 
try, but he and his associates have failed to inspire the 
right kind of confidence, especially in relation to the 
handling of their securities. Mr. Durant should make 
it his business to do whatever he can to check such 
Ongoings as have taken place. An intimation to the 
guilty ones that he would tell all he knows would go 
very far towards curing the evil. A chart on this page 
shows how the shares have been tossed up and down. 
Who is responsible, Mr. Durant? A word of explana- 
tion is due. 

. The. American International Corporation, through 
having first bought Marine shares very heavily and 





then quietly dumped at least part of its holdings on the 
market at fancy profits, got itself into bad odor quite 
some time ago, and the public have attributed to the 
same corporation some part in the wild fluctuations in 
the Marine shares and the shilly-shallying over plans 
to pay off back dividends on Marine preferred, especi- 
ally as President Stone of the American International 
is believed to have been a member of the undisclosed 
committee appointed to solve the back dividend problem. 

Percy A. Rockefeller, rightly or wrongly, is suspected 
of having been a party to the rank manipulation of In- 
dustrial Alcohol, in which he has become a powerful 
factor. This same young financier’s name has been as- 
sociated in financial gossip with other large-scale stock 
speculations. This member of the Rockefeller family is 
admittedly very able, very energetic, and very ambitious, 
but whether he is pursuing the right track, or is allow- 
ing himself to be drawn too much into the vortex of 
speculation and manipulation, is a point on which there 
is room for questioning. 

The Stock Exchange governors have done really 
creditable work in repressing harmful manipulation by 
its own members and have striven, also, to check up the 
operations of big customers of commission houses. So 
far, however, the Exchange has not exposed a single 
powerful manipulator. It may have sent quiet warn- 
ings to certain parties, but recent wild movements in 
notoriously speculative issues show that whatever action 
has been taken has not proved wholly effective. Let the 
Stock Exchange have the courage to come out and de- 
clare that So-and-so has persisted in brazenly manipu- 
lating a stock, as proved by figures from broker’s rec- 
ords; and the evil will receive a death blow. 

The public are in no mood to be flim-flammed by 
any coterie of unscrupulous, unpatriotic millionaire 
gamblers, gamblers who, when they misuse the stocks 


of the companies they control, are in reality playing 
against the public with loaded dice. Flaring bullish 
demonstrations followed by vicious bear raids are 
doubly condemnable when the whole country’s efforts 
should be centered in maintaining confidence and sta- 
bility and in winning the war. These unpatriotic 
gamblers-with-marked-cards are the very worst enemies 
of all that is decent and respectable in Wall Street. 
Those of us who for years have tried to increase the 
number of small stock holders and bond holders 
throughout the country and who have proclaimed that 
the Wall Street of today is a very much cleaner place 
than the Wall Street of yesterday, cannot view with 
equanimity some of the didos which have recently been 
perpetrated. The guilty ones are not of the ten-share 
calibre; they are of the thousand-share stripe of man- 
ipulators. If they can be caught—and it should not be 
impossible to catch them—they deserve to be interned 
for the period of the war as enemies of their country. 


x 2 * 


Germany must not be allowed to retain the sword 
which mutilated the Belgian treaty—and the Belgian 
people. 

x k * 

Now go and get out your spade. 
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America’s Best Employers 


How Henry Ford Has Inspired His Men. 
To Do Miracles 


This Is the Second-Prize Article in Our $1,000 Contest 
for Employees 


Henry Ford is probably the most widely known employer in the world. His “Five Dollars a Day 
Plan,” when first announced, startled the whole land and caused a rush to Detroit comparable with 
the gold rush to California in ’49. Other employers jeered at it and vowed it couldn’t work. This 
article, written by one of his mechanics and awarded a prize of $200 in our contest on “Who Is the 
Best Employer in America?” tells just how tt has worked. 


By E. STUART BROWN 


There is an unseen force which goes into the work 
of every department of the Ford Motor Company. 
It is the all-powerful influence of good which comes 
from the “help the other fellow” principle first in- 
troduced into the industrial world on a large scale 
by that genius and best of employers in America, Mr. 
Henry Ford. 

Those four words, “Help the Other Fellow,” are 
today world known, not only be- 
cause they have resulted in a work- 
ing organization which is a big step 
toward the brotherhood of man, but 
because the marvellous growth of 
the Ford Company has proved to a 
skeptical world that the practical 
application of the Golden Rule is 
the only way true efficiency can be 
achieved in industry. The reduc- 
tion in the price of Ford cars about 
two years ago and the ability to 
hold to that price up to the present 
time, despite the advance. in price 
of practically all raw materials, is 
only one illustration of how profit- 
ably the principle works. 

Why Employees Like Henry 

Ford. 

Every man and woman, girl or 
boy who goes to work for Henry 
Ford is put on probation for six 
months. During that period they 
are paid a daily wage of $3.42. As soon as employees 
over eighteen years of age are put on the regular pay- 
roll they. receive a minimum wage of $5 a day. 

I believe this means even more to women than to 
men, for it is a high rate of pay for women, and if 
the company was not taking the human side of the 
question into consideration they could pick out from 
the thousands of applicants the most skilful women 
workers in America. But the considerations are: 
{s the applicant worthy, or in need of help by reason 
of having others to support? No particular atten- 
tion is given to skill, as the company trains its work- 
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ers and has patience. with them while they learn. 
You may rest assured that nearly all of them prove © 
very apt pupils. 

The company goes even further in some cases and 
gives a chance to those whom society frowns upon— 
the man with a jail record who wants to make good 
and the boy who would go further down unless some- 
body made a place for him. Very few have failed the 
friendly employer who gives them 
a man’s chance. 

How the Plan Works. 

In January, 1914, there was put 
into operation what is known as 
“The Ford Plan.” It provides for 
profit sharing in addition to the 
regular pay of employees, right 
working conditions, steady em- 
ployment, legal, medical, and edu- 
cational care of the employees’ in- 
terests. One feature of it is the 
eight hour working day. In case 
of emergency, a maximum of four 
hours’ over-time is allowed, but 
no employee is permitted to work 
longer than twelve hours out of 
any twenty-four. 

For those who do right there is 
permanent and steady employ- 
ment. The power of discharge is 
vested only in officials and can 
never be used unfairly, because 
Henry Ford believes that “No one man should have 
the right to send another man home to his family 
without a job.” 

It is almost impossible for a man to get discharged 
from the Ford factory for there is always somebody 
to take an interest in finding out why he is in danger 
of being sent out of the plant. 

If he has trouble with the foreman he is not fired 
but is sent with a written slip to the labor clearing 
house, which is a part of the employment department. 

Here the management finds out whether he is ill, 
does not like his-work,-is lazy, or in need of training. 
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If they think he would work better in another de- 
partment, he is transferred. If proven unsatisfactory 
there, he goes back to-the clearing house. When his 
problem has been considered again, he is given an- 
other chance-in another department. 

My employer believes that every man should be 
kept at work if possible and that some way can al- 
ways be found to help him. 

Working Conditions Are Good. 

Working conditions are comfortable both winter 
and summer, in practically ali departments of this 
factory, which has over 88 acres of floor space under 
roof. The heating and ventilating apparatus, of the 
latest design, forces washed air, either cooled or 
heated, into all parts. of the plant. In some depart- 
ments the air is changed five times per hour. 

The factory is fireproof, with the inside painted 
white to give the maximum amount of light, and with 
a large window‘area. Wood laid on concrete forms 
the floors, which are kept clean and free from oil and 
gréase by the use of hot 
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lines. Guards are placed on machines as well as on 
the great conveyors which carry parts of Ford cars 
from the different departments, in which each is 
made, to the assembling room where cars are com- 
pleted. = 

It requires a photographic staff of thirty or more 
men to make the educational, historical and safety 
films which are shown daily in the Company’s audi- 
torium. By means of films and bulletin board dis- 
plays, workmen are shown how machines should be 
guarded and taught ways and means of avoiding 
common sources of accidents. A corps of fifteen men 
is always at work on safety methods, and accidents 
have been so reduced that only two out of every 
thousand workmen are so injured in the course of a 
month as to cause loss of time. 

A complete system of fire alarms and factory 
patrol calls protects employees against fire. If the 
temperature of any room rises above 160 degrees 
automatic sprinklers spray water from overhead 


pipes. 





caustic solutions. Hun- 
dreds of men are con- 
stantly at work painting 
the walls and ceilings, 
washing floors or win- 
dows. 

‘Cool, filtered drinking 
water is available from 
sanitary fountains placed 
at intervals throughout 


deposits. 





What They Own 


Ford’s 40,000 employees have invested $A0,- 
000,000 in homes, $23,000,000 in life insurance, 
and many millions in building lots and home im- 
provements. They have also $9,000,000 of bank 


Places Men Before 
Machines. 

The making of hap- 
pier, healthier, more effi- 
cient men comes before 
the making of machines 
under the Ford Plan. 

It operates on the prin- 
ciple which’ Henry Ford 
has used at every step of 








the plant. All tools, ma- 
chinés and equipment are kept in first-class condi- 
tion, ‘while suction systems remove the dust from 
grinding wheels. 

Health and Safety Measures Effective. 

An emergency hospital, located within the plant, 
is a very completely equipped institution of twenty 
rooms. It is better both for the company and the 
man if employees are able to remain at work instead 
of laying off, so free medical attention for accidents 
or general debility is provided, as well as an emerg- 
ency dentist. If an employee is injured while at work 
he is sent to one of the six first aid stations in the 
plant, or to the factory hospital, where 1,500 cases 
of injuries and illness are treated daily by a corps of 
more than sixty doctors, nurses and attendants. 

Even if'a workman is found to be suffering from 
tuberculosis he is not put out of the factory to drift 
around in. search of a job and to endanger other 
workers. 

The best employer in America believes that he has 
no social right to waste sick men, so he has estab- 
lished a “heat treatment” department, in which 
tubercular: workers are helped and then placed at 
light jobs in a room where the air is so dried and 
filtered that the lungs heal while they work. If they 
were fited, they would worry about how to pay ex- 
penses. The Ford Plan keeps them at work on full 
pay. “When cured they return to their regular‘ de- 
partments.” 

Safety work is carried out along very exterisive 





his own success, in solv- 
ing business problems, or in dealing with employees: 
“Do the thing that means the most good for the most 
people.” 

Ford workers realize that their plant is different, 
that they stand in a different relation to their em- 
ployer from most other workmen the world over. 
They have learned to work with each other and for 
the success of the Ford Plan. 

But the Plan was not a “self-starter.” Mr. Fore 
gave it deep preliminary thought. Investigators 
studied the living conditions of employees for a year 


‘before Mr. Ford announced that all workers were to 


have a minimum daily wage of $5 and that approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 in profits would be added annually 
to the pay envelopes of all employees over twenty- 
one years of age who had others dependent upon 
them and who lived clean, constructive lives. 

After Mr. Ford “started” the plan, the employees 
had to be taught how to help operate it. There 
could be few common interests between thousands 
of workmen who represented 63 nationalities and 
who spoke more than one hundred different dialects 
and languages. 

If a workman is to be efficient he must be able to 
read, speak and write the language of the country 
he works in. So the Ford English school was started 
and Ford employees who speak English volunteered 
to give their own time to teaching classes in. per- 
sonal hygiene, table manners, American ways. of 
living, civil government, and the three r’s in Eng- 
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lish. By using the “cumulative method” of instruc- 
tion, men are graduated in thirty-six weeks, after 
two lessons each week of an hour and a half. 

Each class of the thirty-two hundred students has 
included fifty different languages. The men who at- 
tended ranged in age from 18 to 70. But the school 
has been so successful that its diplomas exempt 
foreign workmen from examination for citizenship 
papers. Every man who gets a diploma, signed by 
the officers of the company and of the educational 
department, must be able to speak, read and write 
in simple English, and must be intelligent about 
America and its government. 

Effect of Intelligent Co-operation. 

The educational work also includes a technical 
school, in which any employee may take free instruc- 
tion in mechanical drawing, machine design, and 
inathematics. For five days each week, boys who 
want to learn a trade may attend a trade school, 
where they study part of the day and work in the 

‘factory .the rest of the time: : 

The effect has ‘been to increase co- operation be- 
tween workmen and the corps of advisors whose 
work it is to assist Ford employees with any personal 
problem through a system of home visiting; with 
problems about how to buy lots and build houses, 
through advice given by a. legal department; or with 
other personal and factory problems. When men 
understand foremen better they obey the rules more 
readily, and the more highly workers are trained the 
easier becomes the whole problem of factory than- 
egement for foremen and Officials. 

By contrast with conditions which prevail in the 
rest of the industrial world, such working conditions 
as eight hour days, profit sharing, and constant care 
of the employees’ every interest, may not seemi prac- 
ticable. The average employer who can s¢arcely 


meet running expense and have a fair profit left may 
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1000 ASSEMBLED CHASSIS—ONE DAY’S WORK 


«sk where he could get enough money to make such 
improvements and increase his payroll. 

The answer is that when employees work short 
hours, when they are sure of steady employment 
and do not have to worry about how to make wages 
meet living expenses, they are able to give more of 
their time and attention to work. The employer who 
adopts Ford methods will note an immediate increase 
of from fifteen per cent. to twenty per cent. in produc- 
tion, and employees will manifest their continued in- 
terest by calling attention to changes which can be 
made to increase production, so that each day the 
plant becomes more efficient. 


These figures may give some idea of how effective 
were the results of the Ford Plan after it was put 
into operation in January, 1914. 

In 1913 it took 16,000 men working ten hours a 
day to produce 16,000 cars. Under the Ford Plan 
26,000. cars were produced by 15,800 men working 
eight hours per day. 

In the fender department 160 men built 2,000 sets 
of fenders under the old ten hour day. In January, 
1917, it required only 174 men, working eight hours,. 
to build 3,000 sets of fenders daily. 

In the motor department more than three times 
the number of motors formerly assembled are now 
put together by the same number of workmen. 

Before the Ford Plan was applied to the hiring of 
employees, they came and went as at other plants— 
50,448 employees left in one. year when the total 
number of employees was only 13,632. It was then 
necessary to: hire 40,000 men in one year to keep a 
force of 10,000 steadily_at work. _ If employees had 
continued to. change jobs.at. the old rate, 150,000 of 
them would now leave the Ford plant yearly.. t 

By: reducing accidents. through safety work; only 
twenty men in one year were unable to return to 
work after being treated for injury or illness in the 
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factory hospital; and after the Ford Plan had been 
in operation three years there was an annual loss 
from the payroll of only 7,512 men out of 40,000. 

There.are no strings to the préfit-sharing plan. By 
educating’ employees to appreciate the benefits of 
the service which the company provides for them, 
they are willing to co-operate voluntarily with the 
advisors and officials in carrying out the many fea- 
tures of the Ford Plan, for it benefits all by helping 
each individual worker. Henry Ford has standard- 
ized the making of automobiles, farm tractors and 
submarine destroyers, and he believes that all men 
have the same fundamental interests in regard to 
food, clothes, housing and happiness. But to stand- 
ardize the living conditions or the actions of his em- 
ployees would be to lose the driving force of that 
unseen influence of the spirit of willingness to “help 
the other fellow” which Henry Ford has put into his 
great organization. 

The effect of leaving the minds of men free to 
choose how they shall invest their profits is reflected 
in the increased thrift of Ford employees who have 
bank deposits of more than $9,000,000 and who have 
invested $40,000,000 in homes, $23,000,000 in life in- 
surance, and millions in building lots and home im- 
provements. 

Henry Ford as a Man. 

Henry Ford is one of the few really big men in 
the world who has amassed a fortune, built up a 
business so large that it stands in a class by itself, 
yet has not been absorbed by it, contaminated by the 
money, or left any ruined men behind. 

He is a practical man—perhaps the most practical 
because one of the most scientifically human men 
in the world. He has proved the success of the 
Golden Rule by building a great business around the 
democratic principle of “do the best for everybody 
and it will be the best for you in the end;” by keep- 
ing the cost of his product down so that everybody 
in America can eventually own an automobile; by 
sharing profits with his employees and with his 
customers; by making every employee a better 
worker and a happier human being; by giving all 
employees equal chances; by helping social outcasts ; 
by introducing into industrial management a new 
principle which will revolutionize it when other em- 
ployers learn that the Ford Plan is practical because 
it pays profits of men as well as profits to men. 

Mr. Ford is now investing in Liberty Bonds, mak- 
ing contributions to the Red Cross, and giving his 
personal time and manufacturing facilities to the 
Government, without measure. In the present crisis, 
and with industrial conditions as they are elsewhere, 
it is indeed a pleasure to work for a man who has 
proved himself such a practical patriot and democrat 
that I consider him the best employer in America. 





When you make a mistake, don’t look back at it 
long. Take the reason of the thing into your own mind, 
and then look forward. Mistakes are lessons of wisdom. 
- . . The past cannot be changed. The future is 
yet in your power. 


Are We" Worth Dying For? 
A Sermon for Stay-at-Homes 
~, By Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 


We staY-at-homes are the responsible “ere of the 
community. We are the men who determme policies, 
enact legislation, and issue orders. We are the ones 
who have commanded these young men to go forth 
and die. We have exacted of them the perfect sacrifice. 
And whatever this sacrifice may mean from the political 
or social standpoint, we must not forget that from the 
personal standpoint, it is nothing more nor less than 
a sacrifice for ourselves! 

We have asked these young men to die for us and 
for our children. We are not going to do the dying 
ourselves, we who have enjoyed so much at so small 
a price of effort; but we are passing on this duty to 
others, who have enjoyed so little as yet, and therefore 
must make the supreme sacrifice of a vicarious atone- 
ment. . : 

And no man who is a man, it seems to me, can see 
another march away in his place and on his behalf to 
meet. privations, sufferings, dangers, and perhaps a 
dreadful death, without finding himself face to face, 
by day and by night, with the fateful question, Am ] 
worth dying for? What have I ever done, to demand 
a sacrifice like this? Who am I that I should ask an- 
other to pay for me “the last full measure of devotion ?” 

Any man or woman, in the face of what is going on 
in the world and in our own country, who can live to- 
day as he lived yesterday, without sacrifice or denial 
such as he never knew before, is a being hopelessly lost 
to all spiritual understanding. 

The problem of our worthiness does not end with 
the end of the Great War. So long as we shall live, 
and our children and our children’s children after us, 
there will stand the myriad graves from Switzerland to 
the English channel. And as long as these shall last, so 
long must last the duty of our perfect sacrifice. To our 
last day on earth, it will be asked of us, Were you worth 
dying for? Therefore every day hereafter, must be to 
us a day of consecration! Said Mr. Britling, writing 
in the early dawn of his dead son—“Let us make our- 
selves watchers and guardians of the order of the 
world. If only for love of our dead. 

Let us pledge ourselves to service.” 

We are not worth dying for, as we stand today— 
either ourselves, or the world that we have made. Had 
we been worth dying for, there were no need to die. 
But death has come to others; and to us, the stay-at- 
homes, must come the stern resolve that it shall be not 


in vain. 
VICTORY IN DEFEAT 
Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out. 
When the great oak is straining in the wind, 
The boughs drink in new beauty, and the trunk 
Sends down a deeper root on the windward side. 
Ority the soul that knows the mighty grief 
Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows come 
To stretch out spaces in the heart for joy. 
- —Edwin Markham. 
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A Question the 
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ation Must Face 


Should the Government Support 
Your Liberty Bonds? 


What Other Countries Have Done and What Our Own 
Authorities Should Do 


By THEODORE PRINCE 


Banker and Economist 


Prices of Liberty Bonds have fallen, as we all know. 

Should they be supported by purchases in the open 
market ? 

Is something more than this necessary? 

Unlike the issue of securities by a banking house for 
public investment, the Liberty Bonds have been issued 
in unprecedented amounts, through monumental neces- 
sity, regardless of market conditions or public power of 
absorption. They represent the financial motive power 
of a great war, and all other considerations must give 
way. 

Clearly, every issue of bonds coming on top of a prior 
issue, undigested by the public, creates a tremendous 
loose floating supply of bonds; these remain a menace 
to the stability of the market and to the effort arbit- 
rarily to support them by purchase in the open mar- 
ket. Yet by reason of that very menace a plan for 
the support or stabilization of the Liberty Loan 
market ranks as one of the important considerations 
of our entire financial war-time structure. 


Bond Decline Disturbs Market. 


The official transactions alone disclose the neces- 
sity for support when Liberty bonds break one-third 
of one per cent. on the sale of less than $20,000 bonds. 
Further, it is not uncommon for a broker to take 
over two hours in selling $50,000 without causing un- 
due fluctuations. 

In addition, the tax exempt Liberty 3%s selling 
around 97 and the second Liberty 4s selling around 
95 demonstrate the necessity for some form of 
market stability. A decline of 5 per cent. means that 
many who have borrowed money with the bonds as 
collateral may regret their patriotic impulses. It 
also means a serious disturbance in general financial 
calculations. 

Market Stability Essential. : 

The need for some plan of support seems pressing 
when Government bonds depreciate and other securi- 
ties advance. 

A purchaser of Liberty Bonds ought to feel amply 
protected on a 10 to 15 per cent. margin. So long as 
prior issues are convertible into subsequent ones 


issued at par (100), it ought to be possible to main- 
tain all issues around par, in the absence of any cal- 
amity or particularly depressing financial or military 
reverse. 

The importance of maintaining such issues at par 
cannot be underestimated. It will encourage 
patriotic purchasers to extend their commitments on 
a much narrower margin than if quotations were left 
entirely alone to the depressing influence of a disin- 
terested public market. It will also prevent the sale 
of bonds by those who would otherwise wish to real- 
ize in the face of declining quotations. The stability 
of market price will convert thousands of possible 
sellers into investors, which is the desired objective. 

The virtues of a stabilized Liberty market need no 
elaboration. The problem lies rather with the diffi- 
culties of accomplishment. If the plan to create a 
tund of $100,000,000 to support Liberty Bonds by pur- 
chase in the open market be feasible with an issue of 
$5,000,000,000 outstanding, how large must the fund 
be to support $10,000,000,000? To say that it should 
be twice as large would not be a sound conclusion, 
for the floating supply, if the issue remains unab- 
sorbed, would probably increase in greater propor- 
tion than the size of the issue. 

_ Let us take as an example the creation of a Gov- 
ernment fund of $500,000,000 to support Liberty 
Bonds. The issue of some $5,000,000,000 Liberty 
Bonds we know has not in any sense been absorbed 
by the public. Huge amounts have been taken by 
corporations, institutions and individuals from patri- 
otic impulse, which bonds they are awaiting oppor- 
tunities to sell. The announcement of a plan by the 
Government to maintain Liberty Bonds at par would 
in great measure free these corporations and indi- 
viduals from their disinclination to sell, and they 
would sell as many bonds as the market would take, 
an amount which, in view of the forthcoming issue, 
could easily reach two billions. 


Government Purchase Ineffective. 


Saturated as the country is, from an investment 
standpoint, with Liberty Bonds, who would purchase 
these huge amounts except the Government? Since 
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additional issues are coming at par; there would be ‘, 
no inducement to buy old issues at the same price ~ 





that the new issue could be purchased, particularly 
as the Government’ s plan to maintain these bonds at 


par would not’ ¢reate ‘absolute, conviction that they) |; 


could so maintain them. This does not take into 
consideration any shock, financial or military, which 
may induce general liquidation from those who wish 
to realize immediately on their holdings of Liberty 
Bonds. In such an event it can be concluded that 
even so tremendous a sum as $500,000,000 would be 
speedily exhausted without having created any prac- 
tical stability. 

It is thus fair to assume that the Government could 
not support the market by the process of devoting 
enormous sums to purchase the bonds at or below 
a certain fixed price, at which it is expected the 
market will be maintained. 

Plans for Supporting Bonds. 

Any feasible plan for the support of Liberty Bonds 
must have for its basis: 

First—The creation of a natural demand for these 
bonds from an investment standpoint. 

Second — Constructive 


tive than it would-be in the present instance, where 
the market is artificial, and to a great extent main- 
tained by patriotic considerations. 

Thé demand and supply of a security issued in 
such huge anfounts may be regulated within one, 
two, three or four per cent: of its issued price, but 
it cannot within six, eight, ten or fifteen per cent. 

C . England Makes Bonds Attractive. 

The Anglo French bonds at one time sold at a dis- 
count of 17%. They are now selling at a discount 
at 11%. One can readily realize the difficulty that 


: would attend their support at 100 if their real in- 


vestment value were around 90. 

England’s war loans are in point, for there the 
Government has taken so constructive an attitude 
with regard to business, excess profits, acceptance 
bills and other financial and industrial affairs that 
the purchase of Government securities has been 
made easy and attractive, not by actual support 
through purchase of the issué, but by actual support 
of all the financial and commercial interests, the 
stability of which rendered the absorption of such 
large issues possible. 

: This is evidenced by Eng- 





Governmental measures by 
which surpluses for invest- 
ment are made available. 
Third — The stimulation 
of credit for holders of 
equities or of properties so 
that they may pledge them 
upon attractive and secure 
terms, thus making avail- 
able funds for purchasing 





How to Keep War Bonds from 
Declining 

Our war bonds have.declined. England’s have 
not. Yet we have been at war only one year, 
England more than three years. 

The problem is tremendously serious. 

How can it be solved? 

This article, by a recognized financial authority, 
offers a carefully considered plan. 


land’s 5% bonds which were 
issued at 95 and have now 
declined, after three years 
of war, less than a point, the 
4% bonds issued at 100 are 
now selling one point above. 
The 5s. are of an issue of 
$10,000,000,000 and are sub- 
ject to the income tax while 
the 4s. are of an issue of 








Liberty Bonds. 

Fundamental investment causes alone must bring 
about a demand proportionate to the supply. The re- 
sources of the Government can by purchase in the 
open market support the price of Liberty Bonds only 
by regulating the supply and demand within certain 
limits. It can decrease the pressure of selling by 
purchasing, or increase the offerings by selling bonds 
when the demand has become too active for the 
prevailing supply. In other words, the limits within 
which the Government may be able to regulate and 
stabilize the Liberty Bond market are the minimum 
and maximum values of the Liberty Bond. 

The minimum value would be a price level below 
which the bonds are not likely to sell, fixed as they 
would be by the constructive measures of the Gov- 
ernment rendering the security attractive and the 
means to purchase them available. 

The maximum value would be simply a price level 
above. which, in view of all general prevailing con- 
ditions, they are not likely to go. Between these 
limits the Government may stabilize the Liberty 
Bond market. Necessarily, a shock likely to cause 
selling must be met by Government buying commen- 
surate with the particular situation. In any such 
event, however, the natural condition of the market 
would render Government support far more effec- 


$250,000,000 and are exempt 
trom the income tax other than the supertax. 

Up to December, 1917, it seemed to have been the 
policy of our Government to leave business interests 
to shift for themselves—on the one hand, to macerate 
such interests between the upper millstone in the 
shape of increased production, expansions, high cost 
of labor and subscription to huge Government bonds, 
and the lower millstone in the shape of heavy business 
profits, income tax and price fixing. The transporta- 
tion industry, involving the sum of $20,000,000,000, 
reached such a state through the restrictive policy 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission that it seri- 
ously interfered with our military progress, to say 
nothing of the alarm caused among institutions and 
investors throughout the country over the continued 
shrinkage of the highest grade securities. Since then 
the passage of the railway bill providing for equitable 
treatment of the roads under Government control 
has had a reassuring and stabilizing effect. This 
shows what can be done by sensible legislation and 
action. 


Create General Buying Movement. 
Too much attention has been paid by the Govern- 
ment to getting Liberty Bonds sold, and too little 
to insuring their absorption. One might as well try 


(Continued on page 752) 
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Thoughts On ‘Life and Living 


When the war is concluded, we wil} realize that it 
has done more than any other international influence 


since the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine, in 1823, 


to develop ideal and.permanent Pan American solidarity ; 
) that it has accomplished more than all the diplomatic 


TF 3° QOURAGE » 
Courage is but a word, and yet, of words, 
The only sentinel of permanence ; 

Laws give it not, before it prayer will blush, 


i Hope“has it not, nor pride of being true. 


notes of a century to make the Monroe Doctrine an - 


unquestioned principle in the relationship of nations. 


After the war the Monroe Doctrine must and will be- . 


come a great Pan American doctrine. John Barrett. 


* * * HM: 


Happiness is perfectly hollow unless dune hi a mean- 
ing behind it, unless ;it tells of intention. somewhere, 
unless it means love. “Eat and drink and be merry” is 
not the end of it all-——Brooks, 

* * * 

Now our sons are going to France—many of them 
to stay, many of them to return—and when they. come 
back they will see the Statue of Liberty. They will sail 
into New York harbor proud of their victories, proud 
of their honors. And I am filled with an exalted state 
of enthusiasm about the kind of armies we are sending 
to France. It is just such an army as a free people 
ought to send, an army that has ideals, in its individuals 
as well as in its collective mass; an army that is going 
upon no selfish quest, is not seeking to take something 
from somebody, is divorced from all ancient notions 
that used to bring about wars of prestige or of conquest. 
It is going upon a purely idealistic basis. In a certain 
sense they are material warriors in a spiritual warfare, 
and when they have finally done the thing which they 
must do, when they have finally established on the 
frontiers of France the eternal dominance of free cover 
autocratic institutions, when they have done that they 
will come home, and when they come I do not want 
them to find a dissipated and depressed life here. I do 
not want them to find that they have been chasing one 
corner of freedom while the others have been utterly 
lost, but I want them to come back to wives and sisters 
and mothers and brothers and children filled with robust 
health, people who have worked in industry and com- 
merce, people who have produced the goods upon which 
life depends, people who have filled the workshops and 
the factories and the fields with labor, done under 
wholesome conditions. They must find that as they 
were fighting at one end of the frontier and winning 
one corner of freedom’s. field we at home were en- 
larging the boundaries of industrial liberty, that we 
were laying out new boundaries of real freedom here 
among ourselves, that we were enlarging the lessons 
we had hitherto learned of the value, the indispensable- 
ness of wholesome conditions for- the people who ‘lo 
the labor of the world, and establishing conditions which 
it will be a privilege for them to-come back to rather 
than a grief a Baker. 

* * * 
When thou alte to -give thyself delight; think of 


the excellencies. of those wy live -with..thee. Gaenrent 
Aurelius. BESS 


’Tis the mysterious soul which nevér yields, 

But hales us on and on to breast the rush 

Of all the fortunes we may happen through. 

And when death calls across his shadowy fields— 
Dying, it answers: “Here! I am not dead.” 

—John Galsworthy. 
* * * ; UF bald 
The sucker buys no Liberty Bond—the kind our 
Uncle’s selling, to win the scrap across the pond and 
send the Teuton yelling. The sucker is not safe and 
sane, and sound investments peeve him, and four per 
cent. gives him a pain—such propositions grieve him. 
The sucker’s out to get rich quick, to cut across the 
corner, to get his plum and do the trick like little 
Johnnie Horner. The sucker buys the faker’s mine, 
that’s packed with gold or rubies, and soon we see 
him shedding brine among the easy boobies. The 
sucker’s always on the make, he .is no doubting 
Thomas! he’ll buy up any dizzy fake that holds out 
lying promise. The sucker backs the wrestling 
match, and bets on crooked sprinter, and in the cheer- 
less dippy hatch he spends his life’s cold winter. The 
sucker always thinks he’s slick, and up to snuff, and 
cunning; yet it is for this easy hick the fakers all go 
gunning. They track him east, they track him west, 
along his trail they trundle, and never give him any 
rest until they have his bundle. It never on his mind 
has dawned that he is Nutty Neddy; he’ll never buy 
a Liberty Bond while there’s a gold brick ready.— 
Walt Mason. (Copyright, 1918, by George Matthew 
Adams.) 
* * * 


However good you may be you have faults ; however 
dull you may -be you can find out what some of them 
are, and however slight they: may be you had better 
make some—not too painful—but patient efforts to get 
rid of them.—Ruskin. 

* * * 

If simplicity of heart is an essential condition of 
respect, simplicity of life is its best-school. Whatever 
may be the state of your fortune, avoid anything which 
could make your children think themselves more or 
better than others——Wagner. 

_* 


Another sisdestylitg condition of coritentment is not 
to take one’s self, or even the affairs of life, too seri- - 
ously. In looking back, evéty one can see how much 
unliappiness has ‘been derived from ‘an ovér-weening 
‘sense of one’ 8 importance>+Henry D. be orden : 
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An Early Captain .of Industry 


U.S. GIANTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Story of William Wheelwright, Founder of Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co.—Outwitted by an Old Lady 


This Is the Seventh Article in This Series 


By FREDERIC M. HALSEY 


Had William Wheelwright of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A., lived during this era of 
progress and invention he would probably have 
ranked with the very foremost of our present-day 
captains of industry. He was a genius. 

Born in 1798, he spent many boyhood hours along 
the wharfside listening to the tales of the deep. His 
parents, of fine old Puritan stock, with all’ good in- 
tentions had apprenticed him to a printer, with the 
hope that he would some day become a publisher. 
Their hopes were never realized. 


Wheelwright at the Helm. : 

The War of 1812 was at its height when young 
Wheelwright entered the quiet shop of the local 
printer. The crude hand presses had no attraction 
for a youth who dreamed big things and reveled in 
the thrilling tales of privateersmen and blockade 
runners. In time a berth as middy on a fine sailing 
ship was found for William. 

Few men or boys have risen in their profession as 
quickly. There was pride in the hearts of the father 
and mother as one day in 1817 a fine bark with the 
stars and stripes proudly floating from the masthead 
stood forth from Newburyport harbor bound on a 
voyage to faraway Rio in the land of Brazil. At the 
helm was a 19-year-old boy, their son, one of the 
youngest captains sailing the Atlantic. 

The young captain made periodic voyages to 
South America, then just freeing itself from the 
talons of Spain. He was successful and his bank ac- 
count grew. He became a part owner of ships. In 
1823 his captain’s flag was hoisted to the Rising 
Hope, a fine vessel, destined for southern climes. 
While off the River Plate the Rising Hope encoun- 
tered a terrific hurricane and was driven ashore and 
totally wrecked near Quilmes, near Buenos Aires. 
During his stay in Argentina the alert Wheelwright 
foresaw the country’s future, and vowed to return 
some day and make his fortune there. How the vow 
was carried out in after years this story will tell. 

Chile’s Possibilities Inspire Yankee. 

The wings of fortune next carried ‘Wheelwright 
around stormy Cape Horn to Chile as supercargo on 
a Yankee sailing vessel. At Valparaiso Wheelwright 
landed and again made mental notes of possibilities. 
| After several months welcome news from home 
told him of his appointment by the newly-elected 


President John Quincy Adams as United States con- 
sul to Guayaquil, Ecuador. The post was not special- 
ly desirable, but a luckless captain who had lost his 
ship could not find berths every day. Despite Guay- 
aquil’s bad reputation for yellow fever and other dis- 
eases, Wheelwright stuck to his post during the ad- 
ministration. He came to know the coast, its in- 
habitants and ships; and when 1829 brought to the 
White House a new President, Wheelwright stepped 
into the leadership of a company formed to operate 
a line of sailing vessels between Ecuador and Chile. 
The company reaped profits from its very start and 
through its success Wheelwright saw the possibilities 
of establishing a steamship line along the coast. In 
the thirties he journeyed to the United States hop- 
ing to interest capitalists in his scheme. Capital was 
rot readily obtainable in those early days of our Re- 
public and he reluctantly had to turn his face toward 
Great Britain. There, after a long, hard search, he 
met with success, 


Navigation Co. Organized. 

The new enterprise was named the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co.; capital was £250,000 ($1,250,000). 
The first two steamers, small side-wheelers, were 
well suited for the destined service. Taking his ships 
around Cape Horn, Wheelwright sailed them into 
Valparaiso, Chile. He met with a wild reception, the 
whole Chilean nation honoring him. Peru and Ecua- 
dor also rendered him homage. 

At the start difficulties were numerous. No coal 
was obtainable on the west coast. Landings at many 
ports had to be made through the surf until, under 
Wheelwright’s guidance, piers and landing places 
were constructed, the New Englander having built 
the first iron pier on the entire west coast. The coal 
problem was not solved for years, not untii Wheel- 
wright personally was instrumental in building a 
railway to reach certain Chilean mines, this, with the 
exception of a short line in British Guiana, being the 
first railway built in South America. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. placed on a go- 
ing basis, Wheelwright branched out. He built the 
first telegraph line in South America, also the first 
gas plant and waterworks, and was instrumental in 
establishing numerous other enterprises. His name 
soon became a household word along the west coast 
and his counsel was sought on every side. 
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In 1845 the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. service 
was extended to Panama. Wheelwright early saw 
the potentialities of the Pangma¢anal.and went as 
far as to survey a possible route for it, ‘almost identi- 
cal to that followed by, the Americans mapy.years 
jatgr, The yenture was found/too costly to warrant 
undertaking at that-time.  # 

Stories are told concerning the early career of the 
steamship liné: 
on a paying basis, when, it is related, a competitor 
appeared. 

“Yankee Hall” Makes Trouble. 

An old American sea captain; “Yankee Hall,” who 
had been second mate on the Pilgrim during the 
famous voyage recorded in Richard Henry Dana’s 
“Two Years Before the 
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female travellers at the rate of one per voyage, and 
having them carried at the company’s expense. 

This. practice.was not stopped until a thousand dol- 
lars had been accumulated by the scheming Yankee 
dame. She could not be dropped, however, and con- 
tinued a‘ regular passetiger/until her death.severaly 
years later. o\A. 0 iS 

Wheelwricht O szine Geni 

We have mentioned how Wheelwright was instru- 
mental in building the first steam railway in Spanish 
South America, from Caldera to Copiapo, and in 
opening coal mines. Work on the line began in 
March, 1850, and the first train was operated from 
Caldera to Monte Amargo, 27 miles in the following 
year, on July 4, a day fixed in honor of Wheelwright. 
The line was completed to 





Mast,” had heard tales of 
Wheelwright’s successful 
venture and decided to 
share in the profits of west 
coast voyaging. Purchas- 
ing a cranky side-wheeler, 
he made a. daring trip 
around Cape Horn and, ar- 
riving at Valparaiso, an- 
nounced that passages and 
freight space were available 
on his ship “at greatly re- 
duced rates.” His steamer, 
old and unserviceable as 
she was, soon proved a thorn in Wheelwright’s flesh, and 
the P. S. N. C. was compelled to buy out its competitor. 
As part of the bargain Hall was made captain of a new 
ship added to the fleet. 
Widow Drives Hard Bargain. 

This was not the only time the company had to 
drive a hard bargain with Yankees. Another inci- 
dent has become a classic. 

In the Bay of Panama there is located a little 
island, and on this island lived an old. lady—from 
Connecticut—widow of a former sea captain. She 
had occupied this island alone, leading a hermit exist- 
ence for years, and came to be widely known. The 
island was a valuable property for a steamship com- 
pany and the company decided to purchase it. The 
old lady’s price was reasonable and the officials were 
congratulating themselves. But they soon discovered 
that the Connecticut widow had cut her wisdom 
teeth. One clause of the contract stipulated that a 
pass, duly signed by the president and manager, and 
irrevocable, be given her permitting free transporta- 
tion on any and all occasions for herself and maid. 
The pass was readily given, the officials figuring they 
could well afford to give her a free voyage down the 
coast and back. 

But they little counted on what was about to hap- 
pen. No sooner had the pass been received than the 
shrewd dame boarded the best ship bag and baggage, 
announcing it was her intention to make permanent 
residence thereon. On the second voyage, a maid 
appeared. Each maid, it was discovered, lasted only 


one voyage—the old lady was selling passages to 











IN CHILE 


achievements will be recounted in the next install- 


Copiapo, 52 miles, in De- 
cember, 1851, and today 
forms a section of the State 
railway system. Wheel- 
wright also established a 
gas system in Copiapo, the 
first in South America. 
The Newburyport Yan- 
kee had already shown him- 
self a farseeing genius, but 
his later achievements were 
destined to outshine all his 
earlier ventures. 
Wheelwright’s later 


ment. 





Ten “Commandments” 
Laid Down by the Boss 


1. Don’t lie. It wastes my time and yours. I am 
sure to catch you in the end. 

2. Watch your work and not your watch. A long 
day’s work makes a long day short; and a short day’s 
work makes my face long. 

3. Give me more than I expect and I will give you 
more than you expect. 

4. You owe so much to. yourself you cannot afford 
to owe anybody else. Keep out of debt, or keep out of 
my Office. 

5. Dishonesty is never an accident. Good men, like 
good women, hever see temptation when they meet it. 

6. Mind your own business, and in time you'll have 
an office of your own to mind. 

7. Don’t do. anything ‘here which hurts your self- 
respect. Any employee who is willing to lie for me is 
willing to lie to me, 

8. It is none of my business what you do at night. 
But if dissipation affects what you do the next day, and 
you do half as much as: I expect, you'll last half as long 
as you hoped. 

9. Don’t tell me what I’d like to hear, to smooth it 
over, but what I ought to hear, to»put-it over. I don’t 
want a valet to my vanity; but-one-for OUR dollars. 

10. Don’t kick if I kick. If you’re worth while cor- 
recting, you’re worth while keeping. I don’t waste 
time cutting specks out of rotten apples.—Push. 
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Keys fo maiecs the 


Door of Success 
By B.C. Forbes 


Judgment 


“Here lies one who knew how to 
get around him men who were clev- 
_,erer.than himself” is the epitaph 
_ Andrew Carnegie has written for his 
own . tombstone. 

- That is Carnegie’s tribute to the 
value of possessing sound judgment. 

Without good judgment a 
man -may.- have and ex- 
ercise every other talent and 


_..Mirtue and yet fall short of complish no lasting 


_. success: A results. 

Even ceaseless industry What, indeed, ” rated 
will prove of little avail, for the i ty qualification in 
ape ae Siggy se allan the higher reaches of 
ing the .wrong finance, industry and com- 

- track. obviously merce? + : 
_ the right goal will The ability to judge men, to 
ant -ton ‘cenatiad pick out executives of superla- 

Genius itself, yx worth. ; 
unless direéted by Next in importance—in some 
judgment, will ac- respects as important—is the 

power to judge affairs correct- 

ly, the power to analyze 
economic trends, the power to 
sense coming developments, 
the power to “size up” condi- 
_tions. of today and to. judge 
what the morrow promises to 
bring forth. 

What is the one thing which 
has enabled the greatest inter- 
national banking houses in 
America to attain their emi- 
nence? 

Not their money. Their 
judgment. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has paid Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
‘millions of dollars—for what? 
Chiefly for their expert finan- 
cial advice, their judgment. 

: And the guidance given: prob- 
ably has been-worth the price paid for it. : 

What. has been the main reason. for the 
United. States Steel Corporation’s success? 

‘The wise judgment exercised by the directors, - 
and particularly: by Chairmian; Gary, ix, hand- 
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ling the broader policies affecting not merely its own 
revenues, but policies affecting alike the general pub- 
lic, competitors and customers. 

Judgment is to a business what a knowledge of 
navigation is to a skipper. 

Bad judgment will land both a business and a ship 
on the rocks. 

Good results can come only from good judgment. 

What all does the term “judgment” embody? Just 
what is meant by it? 

Judgment comprises more than ability, more than 
knowledge, more than deft skill, more, of course, 
than conscientiousness. A man might have_all these 
and yet be lacking in judgment. 

Judgment embodies all these, but it embraces other 
qualities. It includes a well-rounded measure of horse 
sense, gumption, mother-wit, poise, sanity, level- 
headedness, statesmanship, broad-gaugeness, toler- 
ance, fairness, magnanimity, discernment, insight. 

Judgment might even be said to call for foresight, 
since the wisdom or folly of one’s acts are often 
judged by the light of what they lead to later on. 

De Lesseps won the applause of the world for em- 
barking upon the building of the Panama Canal; but 
events proved that his judgment in undertaking the 
venture, under the conditions then ruling, was un- 
sound. 

Text books cannot inculcate judgment into every 
student who reads their pages. 

Judgment can be acquired only by acute observa- 
tion; by actual experience in the school of life; by 
ceaseless alertness to learn from others of greater 
parts; by study of the activities or writings or 
biographies of men who have made notable marks, 
especially in one’s own line; by striving to analyze 
the everyday play of causes and effects; by constant 
study of human nature; by the cultivation of a spirit 
of fairness, even generosity, to all; and by, of course, 
the most exhaustive knowledge and fundamental 
grasp of the underlying principles and workaday 
practices of one’s own business. 

“A tall order!” you remark. 

Yes, so tall that few men can reach it in their 
rawer years. 

Judgment is one talent that executives scarcely 
dare to expect in youngish men. “You cannot put an 
old head upon young shoulders” refers very largely 
to this matter of judgment. 

But not always. 

Ralph Hayes, the private secretary of Secretary of 
War Baker, is a mere stripling; yet he won and holds 
his exacting position chiefly because of his phenom- 
enal judgment, his ability to pass upon what and 
whom should be placed before the, War Chief and 
what and whom should be disposed of otherwise. 

A roomful of railway clerks were at work in Chi- 
cago. when a request came to the chief clerk to send 
the ablest one out to the stockyards to take a better- 
paid. job with Morris & Co. - The one favored re- 
turned, indignantly fuming. that he would not work 
amid such smelly surroundings. Another clerk vol- 
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unteered to go. You now see his name (Thomas E. 
Wilson) all over the land as head of one of the 
world’s largest packing companies. The other clerk 
has remained an unknown. Which of these showed 
the better judgment? 

In the panic of 1873, when failures swept across 
the country like a typhoon, instead of losing his 
head and joining the stampede, one Pennsylvania 
youth borrowed every dollar he could lay his hands 
on, bought coke lands that others threw over as 
virtually worthless, backed up his judgment by build- 
ing and operating coke ovens—and today he is rated 
as. perhaps the second richest man in America. He 
is Henry C. Frick. 

It is not generally known that the Morgan bank- 
ing fortune received its biggest boost in the early 
days by a daring act on the part of its founder. 
When France was crushed and bleeding, her credit 
utterly gone, Junius Spencer Morgan, then located 
in London, undertook to supply the French Govern- 
ment with a huge loan. Other bankers thought the 
Yankee was crazy. But Morgan’s judgment proved 
sound, and he reaped a colossal profit. 

War times have always offered exceptional oppor- 
tunities for those capable of seeing, seizing and mas- 
tering them. 

Germany’s doom is due to her woeful, her unbe- 
lievable misjudgment. She misjudged the temper 
and calibre of Belgium; she misjudged the attitude 
England would take; she misjudged the effect 
“frightfulness” would have upon civilized peoples; 
she misjudged the virility and courage of France; she 
misjudged, as her crowning blunder, the character 
of America, believing that we were so enamored of 
cnoney-making that we would submit to any insult 
and outrage and barbarity rather than, forsooth, 
forego profits on munition making. 

President Wilson’s strength, his hold upon his own 
people and his place in the eyes of all civilized Euro- 
pean nations, are due in large méasure to the calm- 
ness, the patience, the impartiality, the judgment he 
exercised all through the trying months which pre- 
ceded our entry into the conflict. 

And, looking ahead, America’s place and power in 
the world will depend upon the judgment shown by 
our business leaders, by the men upon whom we 
must rely to fight the coming battle for commerce. 

Cool, deliberate, penetrating judgment is as neces- 
sary in peace as in war. 

The victories of tomorrow are to be reaped by the 
ambitious, industrious, plodding young men and older 
men who have fitted themselves to weigh conditions 
and prospects and problems and trends and aspira- 
tions—and reach wise judgments. 

Life is an endless chain of jtidgments, from the 
time we feebly try to crawl to the time we pass on. 
We cannot escape the daily treadmill of decisions. 

Let us open our eyes to the importance of making 
our decisions wisely. 

The more imperfect our judgment, the less perfect 
our success. — 























































Don’t Be C aught Napping When Peace Comes 


-Pomters on. Preparing For After- 
War Developments © * 


A Thoughtful Article for Business Men and Employees by 
an Economic Authority 


By PAUL CLAY . 


Preparations for peace, whether it comes in the 
near future or not, demand foresight, thrift and fore- 
handedness. Drastic readjustments will have to be 
made from a war basis before our industries can be 
re-established upon a peace footing, and those who 
have not exercised foresight are apt to find them- 
selves in an uncomfortable position. 

The best preparations for peace, speaking broadly, 
are the ownership of good government bonds, United 
States and foreign; the accumulation of a substantial 
bank balance; the avoidance of current debts and the 
holding either of a position in a peace industry, or 
else of such a large fund of war savings as to allow 
ample time for securing a new position after peace. 

Peace Readjustments. 

But before we can consider intelligently peace pre- 
paredness or the opportunities which the ending of 
the war will bring, we must get clearly in mind some 
of the principal readjustments in business which will 
have to be made. 

First of all it is important to distinguish between 
what is really known and what is merely a matter of 
conjecture. One known fact is that the vast war 
expenditure of the whole world will come almost to 
a halt even should standing armies remain larger 
than they were before the war. 

It will then be necessary for these companies and 
individuals to find peace business. Here are the ap- 
proximate yearly expenditures of the world for war: 


War Expenditures. 








Yearly War National 

Nation Cost Income 
United States ............ $13,500,000 $40,000,000 
Geest Britain . ...ossccess 13,000,000 11,000,000 
I aie ng cea ced at 7,000,000 9,000,000 
fee RENCE ap per sey so 3,000,000 3,300,000 
Small Entente nations.... 2,000,000 2,100,000 
Total Entente.......... $38,500,000 $65,400,000 
CII hina oss 0 ane chads 9,500,000 18,000,000 
Other Teutonic Allies..... 5,600,000 8,000,000 
Grand total ...... 000. $53,600,000 $91,400,000 


Last 000 omitted. 

These estimates of war costs slightly exceed the 
1917 totals, as the cost is constantly increasing. The 
estimates of national income are as of a war basis. 


For example, our own national income, measured in 
dollars, is nearly 40 per cent. greater than it was be- 
fore the war; and an increase of at least 20 per cent. 
over peace times must be allowed for most of these 
other nations. These figures show about how much 
war business will disappear and will have to be re- 
placed by other business. 


Experience shows that a little over 50 per cent. of 
the nation’s war expenditure goes for materials and 
supplies, while considerably under 50 per cent. goes 
to the officers and men as salaries and wages. There- 
fore, payments by governments to private industries 
for munitions, materials and supplies will be cut by 
nearly $27,000,000,000 per annum—not quite, how- 
ever, since the warring nations used to spend about 
$1,000,000,000 for these purposes and may spend as 
much more after the war. 

As the aggregate personal income of the people of 
the warring nations is now approximately $91,400,- 
000,000 per annum, at the war prices and wages, the 
government business to be lost by peace is equivalent 
to about 27 per cent. of the total income of these 
nations. 


Adaptability Necessary After War. 


For the man with the necessary inventiveness and 
personal force and initiative to enable him to make 
or get new business, this readjustment will mean an 
unprecedented opportunity. A premium will be 
placed upon ability to adapt one’s self or one’s busi- 
ness to new circumstances and to new channels of 
production and trade. 

Having looked at the total business to be replaced, 
let us look at some of the items. 

We are now building in this country about 
3,000,000 tons of merchant ships per annum as com- 
pared with 330,000 tons yearly before the war. It 
takes about 12.5 pounds of copper to every ton of 
ship capacity built; this increase therefore calls for 
about 34,625,000 pounds of copper for shipbuilding 
purposes more than we formerly consumed. 


Shipbuilding Probabilities. 
Of course, the prevailing notion is that the demand 
for ships is unlimited, and that all this shipbuilding 


will go right on undiminished after peace. But men 
of foresight win their successes through a keener 
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vision of the future than is contained in the “prevail- 
ing notion.” What they reckon at the present time 
is that peace will bring back into commercial service 
about 9,500,000.tons of ships which are now in the 
naval service of various nations, and about 2,000,000 
tons which are now tied up in German waters. Also 
for a short time at least the cutting off of about 
$25,000,000,000 annually of government orders will 
so reduce the world’s foreign and domestic com- 
merce as to cut down the amount of shipping needed. 
For these reasons those who can visualize the future, 
figure that after peace the world’s supply of ships 
will be larger in proportion to the demand than be- 
tore the war. 





Be Forehanded 


Most fortunes have been won by foresight. 
The time to study after-war probabilities is 
now. Some developments can be foretold with 
certainty by those familiar with history and 
with economic fundamentals. Paul Clay, the 
writer of this important series of articles, is. 











In other words, conservative people estimate that 
in place of the 6,000,000 tons of shipping per annum 
which the world will be building before summer, the 
after-war demand for new ships may not exceed 
3,000,000 tons yearly. Another market must be 
found for all the copper, steel, lumber and labor that 
are now going into these ships. Unquestionably an- 
other market will be found; but it will take time and 
readjusting to do it, and the big profits and the big sal- 
aries will go to those who have thought how to do tt the 
most carefully and thoroughly. The world’s war con- 
sumption of copper alone is now about 320,000 metric 
tons per annum, while its war consumption of steel 
is estimated at 18,000,000 tons. 

A Field For Talent. 

This unlimited room for foresight in the industrial 
field is matched by the financial opportunities. 

For one thing, we have an immense volume of 
new securities of a war origin, the status of which 
will be changed by peace. During our Civil War 
under like circumstances the British people bought 
over $2,000,000,000 of war stocks; almost all of them 
lost their earning power when peace returned and 
prices went back to normal—so that nearly the whole 
investment was lost. However, if the new com- 
panies which have been here born to do war business 
have been wise enough to save their earnings and 
build up big surplus funds, they ought to be able 
after peace to readjust their business and live on. 

The aggregate of war securities is enormous. New 
oil and gas securities, owing their origin mainly to 
the boom in petroleum products, have totaled about 
$1,420,000,000 from the beginning of the war to the 
end of 1917. Shipping and shipbuilding concerns 
have issued $405,000,000, new dye firms $265,000,000, 
and new munition companies $175,000,000. Here is 
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a grand total of $2,265,000,000 of war securities ; and 
in the readjustments which follow peace there should 
be great profit in trading both ways in these securi- 
ties. 

Another financial readjustment will consist in tak- 
ing care of the paper currency issued to finance the 
war. Here is room for banking genius. To the end 
of 1917 the principal belligerents issued about $11,- 
700,000,000 “uncovered paper currency”—paper 
money not covered dollar for dollar by gold. Our 
Federal Reserve notes, for example, may be 60 per 
cent. “uncovered,” because only 40 per cent. in gold 
is required behind them. 

Money and Prices. 

This paper currency is now needed for the two 
principal reasons that prices are so very high as to 
require a huge volume of money and that interna- 
tional credits are so restricted that it now requires a 
larger volume of money than formerly to conduct 
the same volume of business. However, commodity 
and goods prices are bound to come down after the 
war much as they did after the Napoleonic wars and 
the Civil War. Those experiences really prove noth- 
ing; but what does prove something is that when 
the world loses about $25,000,000,000 a year of gov- 
ernment demand for goods, this decrease in demand 
is bound to lower prices. 

How long it may take prices to get back to the 
pre-war level is immaterial; for any substantial de- 
cline at all reduces the amount of currdlicy required 
to handle the business. Flour need not go back from 
$11 a barrel to $5; when it gets back to $9 the paper 
currency needed will be materially diminished. Then, 
too, when all restrictions are removed from the in- 
ternational movements of gold and merchahdise, less 
money will be needed because of the broader use of 
credits. 

Peace Will Affect Labor. 

Still another important readjustment must take 
place—in the labor field. Just when the world’s in- 
dustries are seeking peace business to replace 
$25,000,000,000 of discontinued war business, over 
12,000,000 soldiers will return in seach of jobs. The 
forces under arms are about as follows: 


Nation Present forces No. of workers 
British Empire ........ 3,500,000 24,400,000 
Pramce 35 288.. 2S5 2,000,000 16,700,000 
ae ay Le bby 1,000,000 16,000,000 
wneee States es ez 1,500,000 39,500,000 
IE g's c'ad duba'occue 5,500,000 30,000,000 
Aveeree ssi OE 2,000,000 24,000,000 
Small nations .......... 1,000,000 20,000,000 

Ue 68S. Ce 16,500,000 170,600,000 


By “number of workers” is meant the roughly esti- 
mated number of persons in each country engaged 


‘in gainful occupations. Under the British Empire is 


included only Great Britain, Canada, Australia. and 
New Zealand, representing an aggregate population 
of 62,000,000. These 16,500,000 soldiers, most. of. 
whom will-return to industry, represent nearly 10 
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per cent.—9.67 to be exact—of the total working 
population of these nations. Only in severe depres- 
sions are any such numbers ordinarily out of em- 
ployment. 

Does not this demonstrate the wisdom of the man 
who makes fast to a permanent job the moment peace 


. really comes into sight? 


Healthy Peace Industries. 

From the time peace does come into sight until 
the above readjustments are largely carried out, the 
principal investment opportunities are likely to be in 
bonds, especially government issues. Stocks do not 
do well at such times, because of the loss of govern- 
ment orders. Around the close of the Civil War 
fifteen representative stocks dropped from 157% in 
December, 1864, to 121% in April, 1865, when peace 
was made; then after a substantial rally they made 
a further decline to 117 in 1866 and to 112% in 1867. 
The Bank of England stock acted similarly after the 
Napoleonic wars. 

Among the peace industries with which it will be 
well to be employed or connected when peace comes 
may be mentioned: building trades, railroads, lum- 
ber, the import trade generally, cotton industry, cof- 
fee trade, meat or leather business, and the business 
of collection agencies or of liquidating concerns. All 
these are healthy peace industries. 





Your Liberty Bonds 


(Continued from page 744) 


to gathér in the sea as attempt to support the Lib- 


erty ‘Bond market without having laid the basis for - 


a genuine ‘buying movement on the part of the gen- 
eral publi¢ whose opinion must be favorable, and to 
the ‘bonds as an attractive investment. This con- 
viction must be the cornerstone for the entire struc- 
ture—for it is this conviction that will maintain the 
price of Liberty Bonds on a basis that will give them 
stability and thus bring about their purchase and 
absorption. 

After all, there is no patented process by which ten 
to fifteen billions of Liberty Bonds can be absorbed 
by this country. It rests simply on the method by 
which our bonds, stocks, merchandise, real estate 
and all forms of property, whether in the form of 
surplus or otherwise, can be pledged to purchase 
these bonds. To exchange our wealth for the bonds 
would mean a sale, and for all to sell would create 
a situation that would not stimulate the Liberty 
Bond market. 

Transportation Securities Decline. 

As ships, more ships and still more ships are 
needed to carry our military campaign to a success- 
ful conclusion, so credit, more credit, and still more 
credit is needed to carry to a successful conclusion 
the financial campaign for the absorption of these 
anparalleled amounts of Government loans. How 
important these considerations are is indicated by 
the decline of over $3,000,000,000 in securities repre- 
senting the transportation industry, a ‘loss in value 
which would easily support by fair credit the pur- 
chase of $10,000,000,000 of Liberty Bonds. 
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FIZZLE 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


While it is well enough to speak of the dangers of 
credit and currency inflation, these bonds must be 
sold and kept sold, otherwise the country, from an in- 
vestment standpoint, will never be able to digest 
either the old or new issues, and to raise each forth- 
coming loan will require all the pressure and power 
of the Government behind it. Successive flotations 
cannot be accomplished by pressure. Unless the in- 
vestor becomes convinced that the issue is attrac- 
tive, and the conditions of business and credit add 
to the attractiveness of the issue, and stimulate him 
to enter into commitments for the purchase of these 
bonds, all efforts of support for the Liberty Bonds 
will prove unavailing. 

As absorption of Government Loans becomes more 
difficult, the interest rates on each succeeding flo- 
tation must be raised; and such additional yield of 
Government bonds only tends to further depreciation 
in those high grade securities which must form in 
part the basis of the purchasing power for the Gov- 
ernment bonds. As these high grade securities de- 
cline, they become attractive to available investment 
surplus, and thus compete actively with the absorp- 
tion of Government bonds. In turn, these latter re- 
quire a corresponding interest rate increase, and thus 
the vicious financial circle continues. 

The man of small means and the man of large 
means have done their duty as Liberty Bond pur- 
chasers. It is the man having an income between 
$5,000 and $25,000 that has so far failed to purchase 
his proportionate share. 

Credit Necessary for Bond Purchasers. 

It is well known that business men have borrowed 
money at a low rate for 60 or 90 days, enabling them 
to purchase Liberty Bonds without loss of interest. 
It is also well known that at the end of such period 
the rate of the loans was marked up to 5 or 6% and 
(Continued on page 768) 
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For Young Men 


ABC OF GETTING AHEAD 


Points an Employer Notes—The Little Things 
That Are Important 


By DR. WILLIAM H. TOLMAN 


Very few of the young men now coming up in the 
ranks of business and professional life can hope to be 
the Schwabs, Garys, Pattersons and Armours of the 
next generation. But they can be doers in such a large 
way that they will have an assured position, and be able 
to support their families in comfort and even luxury. 
A man does not have to be a millionaire to attain this 
enviable economic position. 

In starting your business career, you should plan to 
eliminate lost motion. You must cut out waste from 
the very start. Begin by studying the best method of 
seeking a position. You have certain ideas of your 
own. But the other person from whom you are asking 
a job has his. His ideas often are just the opposite of 
yours. Unless you can get together, you don’t get on. 
Each is talking an unknown language. 

When you apply for a job, your future employer is 
sizing you up. He will not give you the job unless it 
is worth while for him to do so. Of course, he does 
not know what you can do, but, from his wide experi- 
ence, he can come pretty close to predicting what you 
may be able to do. All the while he is saying to himself, 
“Can we make something of this young man? Will it 
pay me to spend time and money in training him?” 

I chanced to be in a manager’s office when several 
boys applied for a position. Two were finally selected. 

“Why did you choose them?” I asked. 

“Well, for one thing, they were neatly and plainly 
dressed. They were self-confident, without being bold 
or forward. I thought to myself, if those boys are 
clean and neat in their personal appearance they’ll carry 
these same ideas to the bench and shop. If they respect 
themselves, they will respect the work they do for me. 
If boys only knew that personal appearance is a big 
business asset, they would make it a part of their per- 
sonal preparedness.” 

“Captain,” I inquired of an army officer as his men 
stood at attention, “what is one of the most important 
essentials for your company ?” 

“Shoes!” he immediately replied. “If a man’s shoes 
are not right, his feet are not right. He may be the 
very one to fail me at a crisis in the engagement.” 

Life is a struggle, a war if you please, in which you 
enlist industrially when you go to work. Your future 
employer, like the army captain, looks at your shoes— 
but for a different reason. He looks to see if they are 
tun down, unbrushed, with broken laces, if they are a 
commonsense shoe kept clean and neat. 





Discipline yourself by cleaning your clothes and lay- 
ing them out at night. Stopping to look for something 
the next morning, replacing a broken shoe lace, hunting 
the missing collar button all mean lost motion. It may 
also mean a good sized grouch. Don’t dawdle and don’t 
rush over your dressing. 

Breakfast and the pay envelope are near relations. 
If you don’t eat right, you don’t work right. The im- 
portant thing is not how much we eat but how much we 
assimilate. 

Don’t rush. to work as soon as you have finished 
breakfast. This effort is too violent and destroys the 
good results of your care in eating well. Walk to your 
work if you can. That amount of exercise is good. 

Above all, be on time. Be your own time clock and 
punch it just a little ahead of the hour. “Work well 
begun, is already half done.” 

A successful railroad runs on schedule time. “o 
does a successful man. Begin your day by having a 
schedule time for getting out of bed, rain or shine, su:n- 
mer or winter. It takes will power to do it, but do.ag 
grows into habit until it becomes automatic. It is good 
personal business, for it saves unnecessary thought and 
nervous energy. 

Getting into is as important as getting out of bed. 
Your body is a machine, which needs rest and repair. 
“My car is broken down and I want it repaired,” says 
the owner to the mechanic at the garage. “All right, 
tomorrow at ten o’clock you may have it.” Then the 
mechanic shuts up the broken car in an empty room and 
leaves it. In the morning when he takes out the car 
is it in perfect shape? Has it repaired itself? You 
know you can’t do a repair job to a car that way, but 
you can do it with your body. That is just what your 
body does while you are asleep. It repairs itself. 

When the United States Government wanted a per- 
fect motor for its aeroplane service, it corralled several 
of the greatest motor experts in the country, and shut 
them up for three days in a hotel to perfect their plans. 
Secretary of War Baker has just announced that the 
new engine is the equal of the very best which the 
European war has produced in power, speed, service- 
ability and minimum weight. It is a remarkable scien- 
tific achievement. 

Learn to co-operate your mental and physical facul- 
ties so thoroughly that your whole organism will work 
as well as a Liberty Motor, generating business energy 
and always in perfect repair. 





Our Washington Analysis 


A FINANCIAL SCREW LOOSE. 


What’s Wrong and How to Correct It — Business: Men 
Who Have Quit 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN, Washington 


There’s a screw loose somewhere'in the financial 
machinery of the United States gevernment. It is 
not Mr. McAdoo’s fault: It is not President Wilson’s 
fault. Nor is it the fault of the country’s financial 
leaders. 

Mr. McAdoo, always prompt to act in an emer- 
gency, recommended to Congress some time ago the 
establishment of a War Finance Corporation, with a 
revolving fund of $500,000,000 to aid war industries 
to carry on their necessary work. 

Secretary of War Baker created in his department 
a War Credits Board so that there might be a safe 
yet flexible method of advancing money to contrac- 
tors. 

No contractor fears that the government will not 
pay up. Nevertheless, few departments are able to 
obtain compétitive bids. Contractors say they can- 
not risk making competitive bids, when labor and 
materials are advancing, and when transportation 
and deliveries are so uncertain. They are afraid they 
will bankrupt themselves if they contract to finish a 
particular job, within a definite period, at a fixed 
price. 

The army cantonments cost nearly twice what they 
would have cost during peace times. Had the con- 
tractors devoted the same energy to private work in 
peace times their profit would have averaged prob- 
ably not less than ten per cent. The government’s 
policy, however, is to cut profits. The cantonment 
contractors averaged less than three per cent. profit. 

Mine owners are not making much profit, but con- 
sumers are paying fat prices because production is 
not as great as it should be. If more profit were 
allowed mine owners, the result unquestionably 
would be greater productivity. As supply approaches 
demand, prices to consumer usually drop. But the 
Administration’s anti-profiteering policy is opposed 
to profits. 

Anti-Profiteering Policy Humane. 

In diagnosing the ailment of the government’s 
financial system, it is necessary to observe that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s anti-profiteering policy was conceived 
out of a humane desire to free America’s war against 
autocracy from the taint of profitable traffic in the 
blood of American soldiers. The American people 
have endorsed the President’s policy. His principles 
were sound and his heart was right. 

Such men as A. C. Bedford, chairman of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New Jersey, have gone even 
further than the President. Mr. Bedford has ex- 


epressed to the writer his conviction that if the direct 
restraint put by the government upon profits, fol- 
lowed by the income and excess profits taxes, leaves 
any money behind, the owners of that money should 
turn it into Liberty Bonds and Red Cross contribu- 
tions. 

Government Policy Unscientific. 

If the public and business itself are behind the 
government’s financial policy, what, then, is wrong 
with it? 

One legitimate criticism is that the anti-profiteer- 
ing policy has been carried too far, and that it has 
not yet been applied scientifically. The steel men did 
not oppose price-fixing because they wanted to keep 
large profits. They advised government officials to 
refrain from flat-price fixing because they felt there 
was a better way for the government to take the 
profits, without interfering with production—namely, 
through heavy but intelligently applied excess profits 
taxes. This would have meant big production, big 
profits, big revenues for the government, and easy 
financing. 

Screw Loose in Financial Gearing. 

Under the strict anti-profiteering policy, intelli- 
gently applied by some officials, but blindly and 
stupidly applied by others, a screw became loose in 
the financial gearing. 

This development is news. The reason it has not 
been recognized as news is because all of it has not 
been known, and what little has been known has 
appeared piece-meal. 

The only significance attached to the War Finance 
bill, for instance, was that it would aid war industries 
unable to finance their operations because of Liberty 
Bond issues. 

But the bill has far deeper significance. There 
would have been no need for the bill if the law of 
supply and demand had been permitted to run its 
course. The war industries would have been able to 
finance themselves. Some of the very concerns which 
have been put into hard straits by the arbitrary 
price-fixing policy of the government, followed by 
the necessity for paying heavy excess profits taxes, 
will now have large sums of money handed back to 
them by the government. 

The railroad situation is somewhat similar. Mem- 
bers of Congress are already complaining because the 
railroad compensation bill guarantees the average 
net income of the three years before the war and 
because the bill provides for a revolving fund of an- 
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other $500,000,000, In these days, when everybody 
is looking to the government for everything, few 
seem to recall that the railroads repeatedly predicted 
that the restrictive policy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would stop the developments of the 
roads. It did. Now there is a howl against the 
suggested expenditure of $2,000,000,000 for railroad 
equipment. “Whither are we tending?” asks the 
honest Congressman. Is there no end to this drain 
on the Treasury? Where are the billions to be found 
to pay the bills? Taxes are rising and will continue 
to rise. The country will never get rid of its burden 
of debt. Have we gone mad? 

The answer to the honest Congressman is that the 
country has not gone mad, but that its effort for the 
past sixteen years has been to defeat the law of sup- 
ply and demand, with the natural consequences. The 
money to run the country, to keep industry going, to 
pay wages and carry a profit-incentive must come 
from somewhere. When the government tried to de- 
feat the law of supply and demand, distributing 
profits itself, the profits usually reach the wrong 
people. 


Approves High Railroad Rates. 


John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy, holds no brief for big business. He has been 
strict with the banks and ‘has won the enmity of 
some of the bankers. He does not hesitate to speak 
his mind. When the railroads appealed the last time 
for increased rates, he expressed himself publicly in 
favor of the appeal. He has been one of the first to 
recognize that the public utility corporations within 
the states are in the same danger now. from restric- 
tion upon their revenues that the interstate railroads 
were in prior to governmental operation. Mr. Wil- 
liams pointed out recently that the national and state 
banks, and many thousands of smallhand large invest- 
ors, have suffered seriously from the decline of the 
earning capacity of public utility corporations and 
the consequent shrinkage in the value of their 
securities, representing investments of many hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

“These losses,” he says, “naturally diminish the 
power and disposition of the public to respond to the 
calls of the government for money for war. This 
danger should arouse, I venture to suggest, the 
anxiety, and stimulate the efforts of Congress and of 
every patriotic citizen.” 

Comptroller Williams believes that the first and 
most direct aid can be given by the State Commis- 
sions, which should adopt a more liberal attitude in 
the regulation of rates. The second line of defense 
will be the War Finance bill. But there would have 
been no need for any of these extraordinary measures 
if there had been a more constructive policy on the 
part of State commissions as well as on the part of 
the Interstate Commerce Commissions in past years. 


Washington Is Economizing. 


Throughout the country there is a growing feeling 
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Swat the Tsetse Fly, Whose Sting Causes 
Sleeping Sickness and Death.— 





that money is being spent extravagantly in Wash- 
ington. As a matter of fact, every precaution is 
being taken against such extravagance. The War 
Department, for instance, has appointed a distin- 
guished committee to guard against excess profits in 
the building contracts. The reason it is necessary 
for the government to spend billions, and more bil- 
lions, is because the government is taking from the 
country nearly all its money and limiting profits to a 
margin that leaves little for private development of 
plants. It is exacting heavy war taxes. It is getting 
what remains in the form of Liberty Bonds and Red 
Cross contributions. 


Business Men Go Home. 


Many of the business men who came to Washing- 
ton to help the government win the war have become 
permanent parts of the war machinery. Others have 
decided that they can serve best by going back to 
their private tasks. 

Judge Lovett decided to leave the War Industries 
Board because he did not feel that there was sufficient 
opportunity there for service. He was about to leave 
when Secretary McAdoo asked him to join the Rail- 
road Administration. He is one of a group of men 
around McAdoo that has decided to surrender private 
income. Judge Lovett, a $100,000 a year man, will 
give up that income, and try to live on a government 
salary of $15,000. He will have to sell his country 
place to do it. 

Daniel Willard has gone back to his railroad. Fred- 
erick W. Allen, who was one of the mainstays of 
Bernard Baruch on the Committee on Raw Materials, 
is back in the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. Charles 
D. Norton, after rendering fine service to the War 
Council of the American Red Cross, has resigned and. 
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still devote much time to war work. Thomas Jones, 
a director of the International Harvester Company, 
personally selected by President Wilson to be a 
member of the Export Board with Vance McCormick, 
has resigned because his health would not stand the 
strain. 

Coal Problem Still Unsolved. 

The coal problem is still with us. 

Asked whether operations at the mines where high 
cost of production was encountered might be under- 
taken under government control, Dr. Garfield ex- 
pressed the opinion that no such measures would be 
attempted. He added that the bituminous industry 
was as yet far from “standardized,” and that only in 
thoroughly organized industries, where subsequent 
operations were largely “routine,” calling for small 
initiative or individual enterprise, was Government 
operation practically feasible. If this represents an 
accurate sizing up of the general situation, the proper 
policy will be to “let George do it” until all difficulties 
have been surmounted, and then for the Government 
to reap the usufruct. 

The statement has the merit of ingenuousness. 
Pushed to its logical conclusion, it means that any tn- 
terference by the government while private enterprise 1s 
engaged in building up the great industries hinders 
rather than helps. 


Many Practical Men Are War Advisers. 
Even with the highly organized industries, the 


Government has found it advisable to take over - 


many of the skilled leaders with the plant. Railroad 
men, of tried executive capacity surround Mr. 
McAdoo. .Dr. Garfield himself has taken occasion to 
advise the public that Mark L. Requa, head of the 
Petroleum Section of the Fuel Administration, knows 
all the ins and outs of petroleum and its related 
products. Mr. Hoover has been guilty of the crime 
of taking men from the railroads and the packing 
houses to help him to handle food and meat problems, 
both as to their procuring and their transportation. 
Strange as it may appear to some, these men are de- 
livering the goods in a most literal sense for the gov- 
ernment, and not in the interests of their former 


employers. 
F. S. Brooks worked for a while with the Santa Fe 


and for about five months with Swift and Company, 
before he was called to assist Edward Chambers, 
vice-president of the Santa Fe, at the Food Adminis- 
tration. Yet Chambers was the man who first di- 
verted the surplus supplies of food from their prog- 
ress over the northern roads to the congested “neck 
of the bottle” at New York harbor to Southern rail- 
roads and Southern ports, and it was he who syste- 
matized livestock receipts at the great stockyards in 
such manner as to lift a long: and patiently-borne. 
burden from the shippers. 

W. F. Priebe is another of Mr. Hoover’s men under 
the ban of the reformers. Priebe is a poultry and 
egg cold storage expert, who has been accused of 
being a stockholder in companies over which Swift 
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returned to the banking business, although -he will ' 





has control, and admits the mild imputation. Another 
accusation is that, since he has been connected with 
the Food Administration, he has taken the ground 
that all patriotic business men should think of their 
country first and of profits afterward, if at all, This 
has led some of the egg and poultry men to call him 
a traitor! , 

Such are the rewards of the business man who 
gives up his outside connections to serve the Gov- 
ernment for a dollar a year. 


War Finance Plan Needed. 


What is chiefly needed in Washington is a war 
finance plan. Most persons kick, not at the size of 
the taxes, but at their complicated form. Only ex- 
perts can make out the income tax returns. The 
returns probably will be greatly in excess of the 
estimated returns. 

If the chairman and ranking Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate and House finance and appropria- 
tion committees would get together with Secretary 
McAdoo some afternoon, they could work out the 
general principles of a financial war program for the 
United States which probably would be acceptable to 
the whole country and yet raise all the revenue that 
is needed. Accompanied by a coordinated price 
program, there would probably be an increase in 
production. 





Don’ts for Climbers 


I have discovered that the lack of success or the slow 
progress of many men in business life is not due to their 
possession of but a small measure of intelligence, but 
rather to its wrong application; it is not because they 
lack the quality of industry, but rathar that they mis- 
apply that quality. 

A buyer takes pride in keeping a private record of 
costs in his own little pocketbook instead of in the 
general department books of his firm. A clerk has 
certain little methods of saving his own time, and he 
keeps them to himself so that only he shall benefit. They 
pride themselves upon an astuteness and acumen which 
they fondly imagine to be the final stamp of a good 
business man. 

My point is that these people are just dreaming, they 
are not helping the concern in which they work and by 
which they are paid. And they are not helping them- 
selves, but rather holding themselves back. 

It is utterly foolish for a man to hoard what he thinks 
is valuable information. Information connected with a 
business can only be of value to that business. An 
employee who keeps it to himself is a thief, because 
he has taken possession of something which does not 
belong to him personally, but is held in trust. 

This is the gravest error among employed assistants 
in business in the present day, and it is keeping thou- 
sands of otherwise most excellent individuals in inferior 
positions. They have the ability to rise, but they 
deliberately hold themselves down with an assumption 
of paltry importance in some subordinate position from 
which they can never let go—G. E. Whitehouse. 
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What One Man Has Achieved 
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Ripley, America’s Railroad Dean, Gives 


Success Pointers 


How to Give and How to Win Loyalty— 
Genius Not Essential 


This Article is Reprinted from the American Magazine by Special Permission 


By B. C. FORBES 


The most picturesque railway figure in America 
today is E. P. Ripley. 

James J. Hill’s title of “Grand Old Man of the 
Railroad World” has descended to Mr. Ripley. He 
has characteristics not unlike those of Mr. Hill. He 
commands a railroad larger than any of the Hill 
lines. He is as close to the people as the Empire 
Builder was. He has Hill’s knack of expressing 
truths in phrases that ring throughout the continent. 
He has remarkable courage. He is less fearful of 
ofiending the mighty ones in both Washington and 
Wall Street than any other railroad man living. Both 
in stature and mentality he is a giant—forceful, 
brusque, sometimes, but possessing a heart that has 
won him not merely the loyalty but the affection of 
his army of sixty thousand employees, and the ad- 
miration of every other railroad worker in the 
country. 

Ripley has done as big things as any railroad 
man of the present day. He has accomplished whax 
many practical railroad men regarded as impossi- 
bilities. 

Rebuilds Bankrupt Santa Fé Railroad. 

He took hold of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway when it was a decrepit, disjointed, bank- 
rupt system earning some $30,000,000 a year, and has 
transformed it into one of the largest, most sym- 
metrical, best-equipped and most profitable railway 
systems in the world, with earnings of more than 
$150,000,000 a year. He found a 7,000-mile road 
down at the heels, miserably equipped, poorly man- 
aged, and so bereft of credit that no banker would 
lend it a dollar and no share of its stock could be 
floated. Today the Atchison has over 12,000 miles 
of roadbed, the envy of other railway presidents, with 
tolling stock eclipsed not even by the Pennsylvania, 
with engines more powerful than any to be found 
either in Europe or on any other line in America, 
and earning in dividends every year more than the 
value of the shares when he took hold. 

Mr. Ripley began life in a dry-goods store at one 

ollar a week. He had neither influence nor money. 


How, then,, did he rise to the position he occupies 
today? What were his guiding maxims and prin- 
ciples? By what means did he win and rivet the un- 
bounded loyalty of his sixty thousand employees, a 
loyalty that is exceeded by no other railroad force 
in America? In short, how has E. P. Ripley suc- 
ceeded ? 

One part of the answer was given by Mr. Ripley 
under memorable and dramatic circumstances. The 
whole railroad world of America—presidents, di- 
rectors, capitalists, executives and veterans from the 
ranks—had assembled at a great dinner given in 
honor of his seventieth birthday. The largest dining- 
room of the principal hotel in Chicago was filled with 
notables from every part of the country. Speaker 
after speaker paid tribute to Ripley the man, to Rip- 
ley the constructive citizen, to Ripley the railroad 
operator, to Ripley the dean of railroad leaders, to 
Ripley the ideal employer, to Ripley the idol of his 
co-workers. 


Attributes Success to Wife’s Help. 

When Mr. Ripley rose to address the gathering 
there was first prolonged cheering, then dead silence 
as he prepared to speak. And this was how he began: 

“Such things as have been said of and to me to- 


‘night are usually reserved for men’s tombstones— 


perhaps on the theory that a disembodied spirit may 
read them without emotion; but, being still in the 
flesh and human, they are to me pleasantly overpow- 
ering even if not entirely deserved. 

“But before proceeding, I desire here to pay tribute 
of praise to her who forty-four years ago joined her 
fortunes to mine, and who ever since has provided 
the comforts and rest of a quiet home; who twice 
has accompanied me through the valley of the 
shadow of death; who has watched over me mentally, 
morally and physically, and who is mainly responsi- 
ble for such success as I have had in conserving 
mind and body. I ask you, friends, to join in drink- 
ing the health of my wife.” 

He picked up his glass, waved it toward a lady in 
the gallery, who ‘smiled as the whole company rose 
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and paid honor to Mrs. Ripley. This incident reveals 
something of the real Ripley underneath the rugged, 
almost austere exterior. It was characteristic, too, 
that his very next sentences should attribute his suc- 
cess in large part to others. 

Praises Santa Fé Personnel. 

“Secondly,” he said, “such success as has been 
mine has been due to those who have worked with 
me, and than whom no more able and efficient men 
are in existence. No one man is of any possible con- 
sequence; no one man can accomplish anything in 
a large way without loyal and enthusiastic support. 
This support I have now, and have always had in un- 
stinted measure. The esprit de corps of the Santa Fé 
has become known and is commented on by every- 
body everywhere, and I desire here pubiicly to de- 
clare my appreciation of it, and to thank not only 
those present but the great body of employees.” 

It is this quality of inspiring loyalty that sets Rip- 
ley apart from other men, because once a man goes 
to work for Ripley he never wants to work anywhere 
else, and he gives full power and every moment of his 
time in unswerving allegiance to the Atchison and to 
E. P. Ripley. 

And when Ripley mentioned his wite, he was 
touching upon a point dear to his heart, bi cause Rip- 
ley believes that a man’s wife has much to do with 
making or marring his career. 

“A man who is not happy in his domestic life can- 
not be thoroughly efficient,” he said. “If he has to 
fret and worry over things at home, he cannot give 
the best that is in him to his work. His strength and 
nerve and enthusiasm are detracted from. The main 
thing is to marry a girl with good common sense. It 
is not necessary that she should learn a great deal 
about his business problems; but if she has solid 
sense she will know how to be sympathetic, how to 
encourage him, how to inspire his ambition and how 
to facilitate the attainment of that ambition by hav- 
ing his home surroundings cheerful and pleasant, by 
attending carefully to his physical well-being and by 
entering into the spirit of his aims and objects. Good 
health is extremely important in the struggle for 
success, and a man’s health is dependent in very 
large measure upon his home life. A young man in 
seeking a wife should pay more attention to her 
heart and her head than to her dowry.” 

Employer Must Earn Men’s Loyalty. 

When I asked Mr. Ripley how he has generated 
loyalty in his men, he said: “Loyalty is a two-sided 
arrangement. Before men can give it an employer 
must have earned it. I early realized, as every em- 
ployer must realize, that you cannot make men loyal 
against their own interests, If it.can be shown them 
that it will be to their advantage to follow refractory 
labor union leaders, if they can be made to believe 
that they can do better for themselves by not being 
friendly to their employer, then men cannot be ex- 
pected to throw in their lot with you heart and soul. 
But if you can prove to them by your everyday 
actions and your attitude toward them that you have 
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he impresses his viewpoint upon them; then they i 


E, P. RIPLEY 





their interests at heart and are anxious to do the 
right thing by them, then you can win the loyalty of 
every man who is made of the right stuff and is will- 
ing to do the fair thing by his employer. 

“T have never followed any studied plan to win 
the loyalty of our men,” he went on. “Loyalty in 
our institution has come naturally because the men 
have felt that the management has been fair and just 
and considerate. They have felt they have always 
got justice. In fact, the company has gone a little 
beyond that and has been perhaps somewhat altruis- 
tic. It has understood the condition of its men; it 
has realized what they were up against, and has pro- 
vided a good many things that have not been so very 
expensive to the company, but which have gone 2 
long way toward making their lives comparatively 
easy and comfortable. I mean such things as pen- 
sions, proper hospital and medical service, club- 
houses and reading-rooms all over the system, eat- 
ing-rooms and the like. 





Reward Employees for Better Service. 

“While it is true that a self-made man is not the 
work of one man, yet an organization is apt to be- 
come permeated by the spirit of its head. If you put 
the end of a hundred yards of cloth into a pail of 
water the whole length will become wet. Capillary 
attraction acts similarly in the case of a large force. 
In the nature of modern conditions, the head of 2 
large organization cannot come into personal contact 
with any great number of the thousands of met 
under him, but he does come in contact with vice; 
presidents and managers and superintendents, and 
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turn convey this viewpoint to their subordinates, and 
so on all along the line. 

“In this matter of inspiring loyalty, the manage- 
ment Owes quite as much to the men as the men owe 
to the company. 

“Employees who do very good work should be 
commended and, also, in due course, rewarded. This 
often acts as a distinct encouragement to a man to 
do better—and when he does better for the company 
he at the same time does better for himself: Nothing 
is more conducive to the creation of a right spirit 
among employees than intelligent, discriminating, de- 
served appreciation of conscientious, successful 
effort. No one likes to feel his work—when he is 
giving to his work the best that is in him—is being 
ignored and is not understood and properly ap- 
praised by his superiors.” 

When I mentioned to Victor Morawetz—the 
prominent New York lawyer who for sixteen years 
aided Ripley in making the success of the Atchison— 
this point about loyalty, he said enthusiastically : 


Ripley Binds Men by Fair Play. 

“Mr. Ripley’s hold upon his men is due to his sense 
of justice, fairness and sympathy with them. I have 
never known a man as fair-minded and broad-minded 
as Mr. Ripley; he sees a question from the other 
party’s point of view, and is above trying to obtain 
any advantage through sharp practice. He has wis- 
dom as distinguished from shrewdness. The men 
know this and therefore trust him. The success of 
the Santa Fé since its reorganization is due not only 


te the ability and integrity.of Mr. Ripley in man- 
aging its affairs but very largely to the spirit he has 
infused into the. whole organization. 

“The success of any organization, whether a rail- 
road or a hospital or a factory or a government, de- 
pends upon the spirit which pervades that organiza- 
tion ; and if the right spirit, the spirit of loyalty, does 
not already exist, it must be created by its head: 
When Mr. Ripley took hold of the Santa Fé that 
spirit did ‘not exist. It was somewhat better in that 
respect than most concerns, but the organization was 
not aggressive, keen, forceful, enthusiastic, bent on 
driving forward. The tendency was easy-going. 
There was not the right team-work. There is today, 
as everybody knows.” 

Mr. Ripley has often said that the head of an or- 
ganization should “Organize, deputize, supervise.” 
He once summed up a railway president’s duties in 
this way: 

“To keep earnings up and expenses down, to 
satisfy the taxing power, the legislative power, the 
public, the employees and the stockholders.” All 
these things Mr. Ripley has done. 


Don’t Work Without Enthusiasm. 


Asked to enumerate some of the things which lead 

to success in the railway business or, indeed, in any 
other business, Mr. Ripley replied: “No man should 
continue in the railway business or in any other busi- 
ness unless it genuinely appeals to him. That is the 
first consideration, for unless he finds real satisfaction 
in his work, unless he finds real romance in it, he is 
little likely to make any great impression or any great 
headway. He will always be a round peg in a square 
hole. And that is fatal to enthusiasm and loyalty 
and progress. 
. “First, last, and all the time, a young man must 
keep his mind on his job. Then, too, he must not be 
impatient to get ahead. Just as the first thousand 
dollars are the hardest to save, so the first years of 
service usually are the slowest in the matter of ad- 
vancement ; promotion, as a rule, comes fastest as one 
gets older. There is no royal road to success, yet the 
number. of leaders in the railroad world who. have 
come up from the ranks is very large. And there are 
fifty opportunities today for every one there was fifty 
years ago. 

“It is one of the proud traditions of our company 
that it has taken more men from the bottom to the 
top, also supplied more officers to other systems, than 
has any other transportation institution of its age. 
Whenever one of our force receives such an induce- 
ment from another line that he ought not, in justice 
to himself and his family, refuse it, we always advise 
him to go and we give him our heartiest benediction. 


Raises Men from the Ranks. 


“Don’t you see how that works out? It means 
promotion not only for the man who takes his place 
but a move up for perhaps a dozen men. It stirs the 
water; fresh water flows in to fill the space that has 
been emptied. 
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“As for our own road, we don’t have to go outside 
for men to fill gaps. The principle on which every 
road should be run, and the practice, should be that, 
no -matter who resigns, somebody should be ready to 
step into his place. We encourage each man to learn 
the duties of the man ahead of him. 

“We do not believe in importing men or jumping 
one over the head of another, because the effect is 
demoralizing. And oftentimes, too, we have been as- 
tonished in the development shown by a man who, 
indifferent in a lower position, is given a chance to 
show what he can do in a mcre responsible job. 

“We also do not think is necessary for a young man 
to call the attention of his superiors to his abilities, 
for any man, I don’t care who, is the worst judge of 
his own abilities. That is truer than it is of character 
or morals. Men will often admit faults of character 
or morals; they will confess to phases of dishonesty 
and moral lapses; but when it comes to a question of 
his ability every man thinks he is equal to the best in 
the world. 

“We try to develop individuality among our men. 
We encourage them to form opinions and to express 
them. 

“During my career I have learned more from my 
subordinates than I ever did from my superiors. 

“The man who is charged with the running of a 
particular department knows more about it than any- 
one else, and when he disagrees with you on a policy 
the presumption is that he had good reason for it, 
and it is well to ponder carefully before overruling 
him. It tends to hurt a man who has formed a de- 
cided opinion about something in his department to 
have his conclusions brushed aside.” 

Mr. Ripley believes that, since the future of this 
country depends chiefly upon its young men of to- 
day, it is of fundamental importance to give our 
young men such thorough training that they will so 
master their jobs that in all branches of business the 
United States will be able to more than hold its own 
in the severe international struggle that will follow 
the war. 

Teach Apprentices Railroad Work. 

The Atchison has a model system for teaching ap- 
prentices. Before a youth is accepted he must satisfy 
the company that he is really in earnest; he must ex- 
plain why he has chosen to become a railroad man in 
preference to anything else in the world. Then he 
must pass a searching physical examination, for, as 
Mr. Ripley explains, sound health is a necessary pos- 
session for a successful career in the railroad field. 
Moreover, since the company provides hospitals, pen- 
sions, insurance, etc., weaklings are apt to become a 
drain upon the road’s finances. 

Having qualified for admission, the apprentice is 
immediately taken in hand and given individual in- 
struction by both school instructors, shop foremen 
and other practical experts. Each man is studied and 
directed into the channel where he can do most for 
the company and his future. Eight times during his 
four years’ apprenticeship a governing body passes 
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on him. If he is fit, they pass him; if he is a misfit, 
he is dropped, and no amount of family or financial 
influence can have him retained. 

“Unless,” says Mr. Ripley, “a youth has a robust 
physique he should not enter the railroad service, for he 
could not stand up against the wear and tear and the 
hard knocks necessary to fight his way up to a re- 
sponsible position. The railroad business is more ex- 
acting in its requirements than most other occupa- 
tions. 

“No man who has a weakness for visiting saloons 
should seek a railway position, for strict sobriety has 
become an imperative rule of railway. companies 
throughout the whole country. 

“The young man who aspires to succeed must 
early learn to find what is. often called ‘human in- 
terest’ in his work. There is no fundamental differ- 
ence between a well-managed railroad and a well- 
managed grocery store, except in the character and 
volume of the business transacted. The personal ele- 
ment is the greatest force. The grocer holds his cus- 
tomers by the cohesive power of good treatment. The 
same thing is true of the railroad. 

“While theoretically an employee is judged solely 
by his record when on duty and no systematic effort 
is made to keep tab on his habits when off duty, yet 
if he is given to late hours of dissipation his appear- 
ance and his work are apt to show it, and naturally 
the employee’s chief will not feel inclined to promote 
a young man of bad habits.” 

Genius Wins—with Hard Work. 

If anyone who reads this article thinks that one 
must be a genius to succeed nowadays, he should rid 
himself at once of the idea. Mr, Ripley says that it 
is not a question of genius, this thing of success. It 
is his firm belief that the man of genius—the artist, 
the musician, any line in which genius is demanded— 
does not succeed except by hard and constant work, 
by application through years. 

That phrase “by hard and constant work, by appli- 
cation through years” exactly fits Edward Payson 


Ripley’s own climb from the bottom to the top. 
(Continued on page 766) 
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Swift & Company 
Publicity 


At a recent hearing of the Federal Trade Commission 
there was introduced correspondence taken from the priv- 
ate files of Swift & Company, which showed that the 
Company had been considering for some time an educational 
advertising campaign. 

The need for this publicity has been apparent to us 
for several years. The gross misrepresentation to which 
we have recently been subjected has convinced us thatwe 
should no longer delay in putting before the public the 
basic facts of our business, relying on the fairmindedness 
of the American people. 


The feeling against. the American packer is based 
largely on the belief that the income and well-being of the 
producer and consumer are adversely affected by the 
packers’ operations, resulting in unreasonably large profits. 


Swift & Company’s net profit is reasonable, and 
represents an insignificant factor in the cost of living. 


For the fiscal year 1917 the total sales and net profit 
of Swift & Company were as follows: 





Sales 
$75,000,000, iii 


Profits 


$ 34,650,000. 


This is equivalent to a $3,465. profit on a business of $87,500. 


If Swift & Company had made no profit at all, the cattle 
raiser would have received only one-eighth of a cent per pound 
more for his cattle, or the consumer would have saved only 
one-quarter of a cent per pound on dressed beef. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


To give us a friendly boost, mention Forszs Macazinz when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 

















“We will need 1,500 cars of sand and gravel for 
that warehouse,” reported a Chicago contractor to 
his firm. “Where shall we buy it?” 

“Order it of Astrid Rosifg and you'll get service,” 
came the reply. 

“Are you sure this Rosing man is reliable?” 

“Man! That business belongs to a woman—built 
it up herself, and I want to tell you that when I need 
materials in double quick time I always deal with 
Miss Rosing.” 

The conversation drifted to other contracts for 
which the firm of Astrid Rosing had supplied build- 
ing materials, and it developed that she had secured 
orders for the hollow tile for floors and walls of 
the big Chicago Telephone Building; all the cement 
for the Crane Company Building ; sand and gravel for 
the Midland Warehouse; much of the material for 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel; that she had furnished 
sewer pipe and fire brick. for the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, as well as all the clay products 
for the drainage and heating plants of other large 
construction projects. 

The remarkable business which Miss. Rosing has 
developed in less than ten years belonged entirely to 
her until last year. To meet its growing require- 
ments she selected as associates a few acquaintances 
who had confidence in her ability and integrity and 
incorporated the business but retained control of it. 
Some of them were loyal employees who had stood 
by her through the years of competition which she 
faced successfully despite the double handicap of 
having no original capital and of being a woman. 
The business is conducted from a suite of offices in 
the Harris Trust Building. Five traveling salesmen 
represent its interests with out of town customers, 
but Miss Rosing herself seldom travels now except 
to inspect large contracts and to visit the factories 
that manufacture the products which she distributes 
over six states by means of a central sales organiza- 
tion in Chicago. 


Began Work at 4 A. M. 

But there was a time, when she first started the 
business, when Miss Rosing took trains at four or 
five o’clock in the morning in order to reach a town 
to secure an order, or to visit a gravel pit to pur- 
chase in 20 carload lots the sand and gravel, for 
which she now sometimes pays freight bills of $2,000. 

Those were the days when she made personal 
calls on all customers, carried samples of sand 
around with her in small. bottles, interviewed politi- 
cians. with regard to municipal and state contracts 











































‘A Veoman Sales Organizer 


Site Astrid Rising Made a Surtiias of Selling . 
Sand, Gravel and Building Materials | 3\..«::: 








ASTRID ROSING 


for building materials, and dealt direct with men of 
every type from astute manufacturers to laborers 
on the water front and teamsters at the gravel pits. 
She opened a small office, with scarcely enough 
money to pay the rent. The first two years she kept 
her own books and did all the selling with only one 
girl stenographer. 

Her books now show: sales-of 80,000 barrels of 
cement, 600 cars of building partitions, and thousands 
of dollars worth of clay products at a time, for many 
of the largest building enterprises in the Middle 


* West. 


Had Early Training. 


. Astrid Rosing’s only business advantage was a 
thorough knowledge of the sewer pipe, sahd and 
gravel business gained by a long schooling which 
began with a stenographic position at the age of 
fifteen. With her hair still in braids down her back, 
she undertook to help a widowed mother:to support 
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a family of young children on her first salary of $12 
a week. Her father had been one of the largest 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery in Europe 
and one of Denmark’s foremost inventors. But re- 
verses left the family in this country practically with- 
out funds, and young Miss Rosing found her first 
job by answering the advertisement of a sewer pipe 
concern. Within three months ability had increased 
her salary to $15, and she never afterward asked 
for a raise. When the bookkeeper left she taught 
herself how to ‘keep accounts and took his place at 
a salary of $100 a month. Her ‘natural genius for 
salesmanship was later recognized by appointment 
as head of the sales force. She was’ earning $1,800 
before she was twenty. 

After several years of success in this position she 
invested her savings in an engineering enterprise, 
with a relative. Business conditions resulted in the 


loss of her entire investment, and she returned to 
Chicago minus a position, minus capital, and without 
encouragement from anybody in her decision to de- 
velop a business of her own. 


Knows Business Thoroughly. 


From the day Miss Rosing went into a clay pit 
to place her first order to the time when manufac- 
turers of clay products began coming to offer. her 
the entire output of their plants, Miss Rosing has 
made. it a point to.know thoroughly every detail of 
the business, from factory methods of making hollow 
tile to what load the different kinds of tile will sup- 
port when placed in the walls of buildings. She has 
read building specifications, for floors, roofs, founda- 
tions and plumbing, studied the absorption properties 
of different grades of. clay products, their ability. to 
withstand heat, etc., and has.devised new. clay prod- 
ucts to meet special demands. By. giving the re- 
sults of her investigations to the manufacturers 
whose products she handles, she is constantly de- 
veloping their business and, by contracting for a 
regular percentage of their output, she stabilizes 
their manufacturing problems and enables them to 
gauge costs in these days of uncertain trade condi- 
tions. 


As there is now little building being done Miss 
Rosing has turned her attention to government con- 
tracts. For some of these she has supplied new types 
of fire brick and tile that have brought requests for 
co-operation with government experts in their con- 
struction problems. -When Wisconsin changed its 
building code she placed at the disposal of state 
officials the results of her study of load bearing 
hollow building tile. . 

Has Special Service Departments. 

If a customer calls up and wants to know what 
size of conduit he should order when he has a four- 
inch steam line that he wants to cover with one and-a 
half inches of asbestos, Miss Rosing must know at 
once what to advise. She has a planning-and esti- 

(Continued on page 766) 
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Editorial 
Clerks vs. Business Women 

A woman resigned her job in the office of a grain 
concern last week because the work made her “noth- 
ing but a machine.” 

Her task was to check bills of lading for shipments 
of wheat. It was work of unvaried monotony from 
rine until five, day after day, with no definite chance 
of promotion. Well-paid clerical work of a responsi- 
ble nature is not the kind of job in which a woman 
with creative ability is apt to remain long unless she 
understands how to use her technical task as a pivot- 
al point from which to work her mind out through 
those varied circles of human activity which result 
in the making of commercial documents. 

But the difference between being a woman clerk 
in a business office and becoming a business woman 
lies in the difference between checking bills of lading 
intelligently and doing it mechanically. The mere 
checking process requires only accuracy and rapidity. 
To understand a bill of lading requires ability to 
analyze all that happened before it existed. A bill 
of lading is not, in itself, an inspiring document, but 
back of its creation are processes of industry, agri- 
culture, politics, transportation and finance. To un- 
derstand them all thoroughly in their relation to 
wheat shipments would be to acquire a liberal educa- 
tion and, with it, the mental equipment for an execu- 
tive business position. 

The woman who checks wheat shipments might 
profitably study the economic effect of tractors in 
farming operations. Will the wheat yield be in-. 
creased at a lower cost? What effect will this have 
upon the purchasing power of the farmer and the 
living conditions of farm families, especially the 
women who now work so hard to help in producing 
the “kernels of civilization?” 

The price of wheat is affected by the methods of 
marketing it. How many women whose work lies 
close to the great industries which are based on farm 
products know the relation between grain elevators, 
produce exchanges, the stock market, banks, rail- 
roads and the government? 

Women voters must now take into account the 
political power of the new Non-Partisan League 
which grew out of differences between farmers and 
those who control the means of marketing agricul- 
tural products. Women work in many of the large 
industries which make farm implements. How will 
their wages be affected by the increase of the coun- 
try’s- wheat crops?. Gasoline engines and other 
power machines on farms make it possible for women 
to perform farming operations as volunteers in the 
new Land Army. Soon women will own more farms 
and grow crops as they have never done before. - All 
these changes mean new opportunities for construc- 
tive thinking and action on the part of women who 
keep their minds in touch with whatever affects their 
job, be:it big-or little. : 

* (Continued on -page 765) 
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Promise-Breaking Employers = 
What Can Be‘Done with Those’ Who Refuse to ‘Raise 

Salaries?—Suggestions Wanted for Cure. °: 0 | hus 


“What methods can women use to protect them- 
selves against the employer who makes a definite 
promise to increase salaries and then fails to keep 
his word? 

_ This form of business dishonesty is more prevalent 
among certain types of business men than is gen- 
erally known. Most women are obliged to face the 
problem alone, but, in one large office building where 
hundreds of women are employed, there is a welfare 
secretary who reports that she holds from one to 
three conferences daily with girls who come to her 
for counsel and advice about broken promises of 
salary increase. 

~ The excuses given by employers addicted to the 
teady making and breaking of such verbal agree- 
ments indicate that they often have no intention of 
redeeming their promises at the time specified. 

“This position pays $16 to start, but you will be 
raised to $18 a week, within two months—posi- 
tively.” 


Pay for Time Rather Than Work. 


- This familiar statement is made merely to induce 
women to take stenographic or other office positions, 
and the shrewd employer takes advantage of 
woman’s natural timidity about asserting herself to 
“forget” that he ever made the arrangement, or to 
persuade her that her work is not yet worth a raise. 

“When a woman has been with us three years we 
always give her an increase,” explained one execu- 
tive, “but we figure that she is not experienced 
enough to earn an increase in less than that time.” 

“Then you pay for a woman’s time and not for her 
work—is that the idea?” was the question. 

“That’s about it,” was the bland reply. 
.. This discrimination between the value of human 
time and human work on a sex basis and the linger- 
ing superstition that women work because they want 
to earn money for clothes while men work because 
they have families to support, has something to do 
with the existing condition against which women 
inust learn to guard themselves in taking positions. 
. Women must either insist upon a written agree- 
ment as to salary increases or men should cease to 
make promises which they do not keep. 


Broken Promises Bring Business Reactions. 


“ Moral laxity in any phase of business management 
will show itself, eventually, in reactions which it 
may be well for employers who have been indifferent 
to the effect upon their standing to consider in these 
days when workers are not to be had as readily as 
heretofore, and when business is increasingly depen- 
dent upon women assistants. 

The man who persistently breaks his word in -re- 
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gard to salaries lowers the status of, men.in the esti- 
mation of women -with whom he has: business. deal- 
ings and may inflict injustice upon other men asso- 
ciated with him. The fact that a firm tolerates un; 
fair treatment of employees; soon becomes generally. 
known among women in any: business district. The 
result is that good workers become. discouraged and 
leave, report the case to employment agencies, some 
of whom are now compiling black lists of such em- 
ployers, and soon only the. inexperienced or inferior 
workers apply, the quality of office operations is low- 
ered in consequence, and the morale of the entire 
business is affected. 

Instances of injustice to one woman become known 
to employment agencies, filing and stenographic 
schools and other women who gather at central 
luncheon places or in rest rooms. Women’s keen ap- 
praisals of low ethical standards in business are 
sometimes not without their unexpected reactions 
from business men who learn from new employees 
their reasons for leaving a former employer. 

When some central place exists to which women 
can refer broken agreements for arbitration, much 
of the present difficulty will be done away with. But 
that time will be long in coming, and few women 
now have the advantage of welfare consultants to 
whom they can state specific cases and have them 
investigated. So some form of written agreement 
at the time of filling a position is probably the most 
practical method open to the average woman. 


Problem Awaits Solution. 

There are, of course, two sides to all controversies 
about salaries and advancement, and women are 
sometimes at fault in not giving full value received 
for their salary. But they should have some record 
of their ability and be required by employers to sub- 
mit proof of it before they are hired. 

This whole problem of how good office watts can 
be identified and rewarded adequately; of how the 
efficient stenographer can be distinguished from the 
inferior worker and paid accordingly; of how em- 
ployer and employee can base their agreements on 
justice and honor on both sides ; and of how publicity 
can be given to dishonest business methods in deal- 
ing with employees is one upon which the readers of 
Forbes Magazine are requested to submit practical 
suggestions for solutions, based on experience. 





“Do I take my job seriously? Have I learned it 
well, and do I take the trouble to learn new things 
about it day by day? Am I honest or am I slipshod, 
thinking that good work doesn’t count?” —Y. W. 
C. A. Inch Library. 
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Basis for Brain Work 
How Shoes Affect Office Service 


Once upon a time 
there was an Office 
Manager. 

He was a true patriot 
who believed that busi- 
ness could mean life, 

_ liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness through 
by the equal opportunity 
of. economic e lalbeatente for both men and women. 
His thrift began in his own office with efforts to 
conserve the health and to increase the efficiency of 
the employee. He first made his office organization 
safe for democracy by installing systems which based 
all promotions on records of the quantity and quality 
of work accomplished. He then studied each posi- 
tion before he hired somebody suited for it, and fired 
only after causes of controversy had been arbitrated 
by a committee. 

This Office Manager then segregated men who 
smoked, and lengthened the lives of the stenogra- 
phers by so arranging their desks that they were not 
obliged to inhale cigar smoke during’ business hours. 
All executives who were in the office only for con- 
ferences were then requested to move into the dark, 
inside rooms, and to conduct their business by elec- 
tric light, while the clerical and stenographic work- 
ers were placed in the outside rooms where .they 
could have fresh air and sunshine. 

When he had saved the business hundreds of dol- 
lars by increasing the production of the office force 
without increasing its numbers, the Office Manager 
went away for a fishing trip. But ainewspaper item 
spoiled his rest. It asserted that, during the average 
day’s work in a busy office, a stenographer’s fingers 
travel nine miles over the keyboard. He realized 
what endurance must be required for such combined 
mental and physical effort as steady typing and 
stenographic work involve. 

As the Office Manager sat wondering what he 
could do to lessen the fatigue of work in a business 
where stenographers really worked as they did in 
his offices, he chanced to read a copy of Forbes 
Magazine of March 2nd. In it he found the picture 
of a desk, a new kind of desk chair and a “barrel” 
foot-rest, so adjusted as to save the strength of 
stenographers. 

“With a device like that,” he reasoned, “we would 
have no complaint of nervous headaches, there would 
be less fatigue, fewer errors and better office work 
as well as happier employees.” So he wrote for 
specifications, had a few foot-rests made as an ex- 
periment, and began to make simple studies of how 
to reduce office fatigue, especially at the typewriter, 
billing and adding machines... 

Results were at first discouraging. The typists 
liked the foot-rests the first day and refused to use 
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them the next. All but disgusted because “you never 
can please a woman anyway,” the Office Manager 
was on the point of giving up the new idea of adjust- 
ing furniture to fit people, and of going back to the 
old way of making people fit office furniture by ‘the 
hit and miss process of buying what looked well in 
the office, regardless of its effect upon the workers. 
But just then a request came from the president’s 
private secretary for a foot-rest to use while she 
compiled some annual reports which would require 
several days of close work at her desk. 

She gave stich enthusiastic reports of how much 
easier it was to work without the usual physical 
strain and brain fag of sitting rigidly in one tense 
position for hours at a time that the manager went 
into her office to plan a “Gilbreth chair” for her. 

Then he noticed that she wore low heeled shoes, 
while the stenographers were vainly trying to find a 
comfortable angle of adjustment between the curved 
surface of the foot-rest and their high-heeled shoes. 
He knew then that the success of the foot-rest ex- 
periment depended upon the co-operation of the 
stenographic force in the matter of the right kind of 
heels as an aid to high grade head work. History 
relates that this particular Office Manager has con- 
tinued his efforts to reduce office fatigue by adding 
the adjustable chairs and desks which can be adapted 
to the needs of the individual. Science records the 
common sense reasons why low heels allow normal 
circulation of the blood to nerve and brain centers 
while high heels increase muscle and nerve strain 
by throwing the body out of poise. 

The camera has 
recorded the obvious 
relation between 
heels and that degree 
of comfort in office 
work which makes 
for health in busi- 
ness as part of a pro- 
gram of practical 
patriotism. 








EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 763) 


Such public problems as national policies relating 
to ownership and taxation of land, tariff, food stuffs, 
control of water power, regulation of ships and rail- 
roads all grow out of wheat fields, and make bills of 
lading for grain mean something alive and vital to 
human welfare. 

Let the woman who finds any clerical job unin- 
teresting, use it to pay living expenses while she 
develops her mind in the direction of activities on 
which her clerical tasks are based. Sooner or later 
she will find her services in demand at an increased 
market value in terms of salary and chances for crea- 
tive work in business. . 

_ There will always be plenty of clerical workers 
available. Business needs business women who KNOW. 
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Woman. Sales Organizer 
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mating department for this kind of special service 
to customers.. There is also a “prospects” depart- 
ment to canvass business possibilities and to give 
leads to salesmen. Small dealers are supplied by 
motor truck from two local storage yards. 

Most firms which handle clay products sell only 
a few lines. But Miss Rosing has become a sales 
organizer, rather than a saleswoman, and has re- 
duced the selling expense of small factories, manu- 
facturing but one or two products, by contracting 
for a portion or the whole of their output and dis- 
tributing building materials of varied kinds, over a 
wide territory, by co-ordinating sales through her 
Chicago office. She began by contracting for a per- 
centage of the output of an independent Ohio con- 
cern which made sewer pipe. Other manufacturers 
were quick to see the advantage of reducing the cost 
of individual sales departments by such an arrange- 
ment with a central selling organization, and came 
to her with their propositions. 

Her ability to direct others has enabled Miss 
Rosing to keep herself free to handle large deals, 
and her business has grown so rapidly that it is a 
factor in competition with larger firms, longer estab- 
lished. 


Wins Contracts for Prompt Delivery. 


With no other advantage but her knowledge and 
ability, Miss Rosing found that she must excel in 
service. Dealing direct with so many factories in 
so many states, she has often made deliveries of 
building materials and saved a situation when the 
slow service of other dealers threatened heavy losses 
to building contractors. She has supplied materials 
to a-New York plant when Eastern strikes tied up 
a big project, and upon one occasion she was assured 
by the manager of a factory that she could not pos- 
sibly fulfil.a contract in the sixteen days which re- 
mained when she was called in to supply materials 
for a big order which other dealers had failed to 
deliver. 

“You go back and begin making tile,” was her 

reply, “and I’ll get the cars and deliver the goods on 
time.” She did, and received the second half of the 
contract as the result of prompt service. 
_ The state of Wisconsin recently began the erec- 
tion of fifty-three buildings for the Home for Feeble 
Minded. Over lower bidders who could not deliver 
on schedule time, Miss Rosing was given the con- 
tract for all the clay products on the first lot because 
she could guarantee a steady supply of materials. 


Member of Business Organizations. 

For all her success, Miss Rosing believes that 
women should be in business only when economic 
conditions make it necessary. Once there, she is 
emphatic in insisting that they ask ‘no favors be- 
catise they are women, and that they belong to men’s 


organizations and work with them to improve busi- 
ness conditions. -She ‘tierself.is an active member of 
the Illinois Clay Manufacturers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Brick Manufacturers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Hollow Tile Manufacturers’ Association and 
takes part in discussions at conventions, where she 
is often the only woman present, but is always recog- 
nized as a factor of high standing in the development 
of the clay products business. 

As a linguist, and a woman of literary tastes, Miss 
Rosing keeps closely in touch with European affairs 
through the foreign press and periodicals. She is 
making a close study of building needs after the war. 
A car and a prize-winning saddle horse are her 
favorite means of relaxation from the strenuous de- 
mands of a business which few men would have un- 
dertaken without capital, and which few women in 
the country have equaled in size or importance. 





America’s Railroad Dean 
(Continued from page 760) 


The son of a country storekeeper at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, he was allowed to remain at school 
until he graduated at seventeen. He had no predilec- 
tion concerning any particular line of work and took 
the first job that offered, as boy in the shipping-room 
of a wholesale drygoods house in Boston; salary, fifty 
dollars a year, without board. Four years of earnest 
application to the not specially congenial duties— 
during which period he displayed the loyalty he after- 
ward inspired in others—raised him to the position 
of shipping clerk at four hundred a year. 

He had cultivated the acquaintance of many of the 
railroad men with whom the firm did business, and 
one of them offered the energetic young giant six 
hundred dollars a year. His own employers, how- 
ever, matched this fifty per cent. “raise,” and he 
stayed on another year. 

Ripley’s ability, however, must have been attract- 
ing general notice, for the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
local agent bid twelve hundred dollars a year for his 
services. 

“I could not withstand that. I went,” Mr. Ripley 
told me, in recalling those early days. At twenty- 
two the son was earning twice the maximum ever 
earned by his father, who had died by then. Still 
more money was offered him a year later by the gen- 
eral Eastern agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and before long Ripley replaced the former 
as head of the Boston office, following this up by suc- 
ceeding his superior as agent in charge of all the Bur- 
lington’s interests over the whole territory east of 
Buffalo, including New York. 

Here, also, Ripley, though only in his twenties, 
must have proved his worth, for President Strong of 
the Atchison came along and offered him the very re- 
sponsible position of general freight agent. Before 
deciding, Mr. Ripley took his wife out to look over 
their prospective home, Topeka, and finding this raw 
Western city a contrast to settled Boston they con- 
cluded it would be better for their children not to go. 
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Two months later his own réad_promoted him to be 
eneral freight agent at Chicago,, Other promotions 
followed—general freight agent, traffic manager, gen- 
eral manager. In each Ripley. demonstrated his, fit- 
ness forjhigher things. When, forty-five, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St, Paul succeeded in securing him as 
vice-president to;take charge of traffic. 
Atchison President in 1895. 

“One day late in 1895 I picked up a Chicago paper 
and learned that I had been elected president of the 
Atchison,” said Mr. Ripley with a smile. “That was 
the first intimation I received that anything of the 
kind had been under consideration. I heard nothing 
official until a day or two later, when a member of the 
Reorganization Committee came and invited me to 
dinner.” 

When Ripley stepped into the presidential chair 
on January 1, 1896, the Atchison was so poor and dis- 


credited that no financial interests in the United. 


States would underwrite the payment of ten million 
dollars by an assessment of ten per cent. on the stock 
of the old company, although new preferred stock 
was to be given for the full amount and the common 
stock was not to be reduced. 

Today the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé has over 
twelve thousand miles of main track, to say nothing 
of additional trackage of as fine roadbed as is to be 
found in the whole empire lying west of the Missis- 
sippi River. It is now a well-proportioned, self-sus- 
taining system, the largest west of the Mississippi. 
Its earnings run at the rate of over three million dol- 
lars per week, thanks largely to the building of care- 
fully located branches into productive territories in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma and others 
of the thirteen states it serves. Adequate terminal 
facilities have been provided, grades, curves and bal- 
lasting have been thoroughly attended to, and its roll- 
ing stock is second to none in the country—the 
largest railway engines ever built run on the Atchi- 
son’s rails. 

Mr. Ripley’s road now pays more in dividends to 
stockholders every year than its total stock was 
valued at when he assumed the presidency! Atchi- 
son’s stock now has a market value of three hundred 
million dollars. And for this, the stockholders can 
thank not only Mr. Ripley’s constructive genius, but 
also the great loyalty he has inspired in his men. 

Because it occurred to me that an explanation as 
to how Mr. Ripley set about rehabilitating the Atchi- 
son system would be of service to other men whose 
businesses are in a bad way, I asked him to tell me 
some of the things he did with the Santa Fé which 


other men could think over in connection with their 
own affairs. b: 


Never Let Outgo Exceed Income. 

“Well,” said Mr. Ripley, “the first thing I started 
to do was to make sure that the outgo never exceeded 
the income. We would not spend a dollar until we 
had it on hand. Of course, we had to cut corners 
pretty close for the first few years. As traffic in- 
creased and our financial condition gained strength, 
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RIPLEY IS FOND OF CHILDREN 


we were able to issue convertible debentures and 


other securities in modest volume. We rever once, 
however, issued a short term note or any other kind 
of note, nor did the end of any fiscal year find us. with 
a dollar of floating debt. 
_ “We had many perplexing problems to solve; but 
the company owed. much of its success in emerging 
satisfactorily from these trying times to two men— 
‘Victor Morawetz, who had been one of the reorgan- 
izers, and who became first our general counsel and 
later one of our executive committee, and to the late 
Paul Morton, both men of very extraordinary ability. 
“The Santa Fé, in common with other roads, had 
suffered from too much political intrigue and attacks. 
From the start, I refused to do any kow-towing to the 
politicians or to sanction any back-stair lobbying. I 
was determined to go after what I thought was right, 
without hesitating or parleying, no matter where or 
whom it happened to hit. I have never believed or 
acted on the theory that anything can be gained by 
concealing one’s convictions, and so my absolute 
principle has been that whatever was right in theory 
would be found right in practice. And I have adhered 


to this principle though often rapped over the knuckles 
for it.” 





Reports now at hand indicate an impending call for 
not less than 150,000 skilled workers of many classes, 
involving over thirty mechanical trades, to serve in the 
various shipyards engaged in constructing vessels for ° 
the Shipping Board. To secure the workers necessary 
a centralized employment system is highly desirable, if 
not absolutely essential. Consequently it has become 
necessary to establish several additional war-emergency 
offices of the United States Employment Service and-to 
employ traveling field workers and agents to locate 


qualified workers for the yards.—Secretary of Labor 
Wilson. 





















* * * 


To make one’s own estate concentric with the public 
estate is to realize the conception of the church, the con- 
ception of the university, the conception of an essential 
democracy, and the conception of a business system that 
will really work.—Ferguson. 

* * * 

Happiness is not a matter of events; it depends upon 
the tides of mind.—Meysall. 

* * * 

Whatever is to make us better and happy, God has 
placed either openly before us or close to us.—Seneca. 


Your Liberty Bonds 


(Continued from page 752) 


in many cases it was difficult to obtain time loans. 
This is not constructive support of the Liberty Bond 
market. Contrast this with this British announce- 
ment last February, 

“It has been announced that the Bank of England 
will be prepared, until March 1, 1920, to make loans 
to approved borrowers who were original subscrib- 
ers to the 334 per cent. War Loan, against their 
original holding or such of it as they have held con- 
tinuously, at one per cent. below bank rate, the stock 
being taken at 95, without margin, for the purpose 
of such advances. Thus the privilege attached to 
this issue, which was to have expired on March Ist 
next, is continued for certain borrowers, under cer- 
tain conditions.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank will not allow redis- 
count privileges on notes secured by railroad bonds, 
or stocks or other collateral in this class. How, 
then, is the patriotic citizen who has his fortune in- 
vested in high grade railroad bonds and stocks to 
secure the means by which he can pledge them with 
facility to buy Liberty Bonds? Shall he sell them? 
If so a buyer must be obtained, and under these con- 
ditions only at declining prices, which tends to fur- 
ther unsettlement. Matters have even gone so far 
that loans on bond securities alone have been dis- 
couraged. In many other cases the owner of high 
grade railroad bonds has been unable to secure time 
money even on a margin of 331/3 per cent. Such 
conditions work towards acute unsettlement in all 
markets, and particularly in the Liberty Bond 
market. 

Confidence Received a Shock. 

The First Liberty 3%s and the Second Liberty 4s, 
in fact all the Government bonds so far issued, were 
sold to the workingman by thousands of agents 
throughout the country, who gave the assurance that 
_ these bonds would be convertible into subsequent 
loans issued at a higher rate. It now appears that, 
should the next issue of bonds mature within five 
years or less and bear a higher rate of interest, the 
preceding issues could not be convertible for the 
reason that in the terms of the present issue of 
liberty Bonds it was stated that they would be con- 
vertible into etc., “not including securities maturing 
in not more than five years from date of issuance.’ 
Confidence has received a shock upon learning that 
if the Government issued $6,000,000,000 bonds for. five 
years at over 4% interest, no rights. of conversion 
from the lower to the higher rate of interest would 
be allowed them. 

Lack of Moral Support Depressirig., 

This unintentional. mistinderstanding certainly 
does more to depress Liberty Bonds than the appre- 
ciation the Government, can affect. by, purchasing 
$60,000,000 or $100,000,000 of the old bonds. Of what 
service is the market support of Government Bonds 
when the moral support is lacking? 

It is this protection of values and liberation of 
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credit that has much more to do with the market 
price of Liberty Bonds than Government support of 
these issues. The stimulation to the individual to 
enter into commitments that purchase these bonds 
is more important for their absorption than the arbi- 
trary purchase by the Government -of millions of 
them in the open market. The stabilization of 
market values of securities and of property must be 
the keynote of the arch that supports the bridge of 
credit and available funds, that will enable investors 
to purchase bonds without feeling that they may 
have committed themselves to a financial obligation 
they may never be able to repay. It is the invest- 
ment value of the bond and its facility of purchase 
that must be strengthened rather than the mechani- 
cal exchange of Governmental money for Govern; 
mental bonds previously exchanged for individual 
resources. Confidence and credit will: do more to- 
ward stabilizing the price of Liberty Bonds than the 


‘resources of the United States Government pledged 


to repurchase them. 
Conclusions. 

These conclusions seem to be warranted: 

That arbitrary, conventional and formal support 
by purchase of Government bond issues will result 
in no stabilization of market values. 

That strong Government support will give a larger 
degree of freedom to holders to liquidate. 

That this liquidation will increase as forthcoming 
issues appear unless the bonds find lodgment with 
the ultimate investor. 

That such absorption cannot take place except 
through the law of demand and supply. 

That the Government must stimulate the demand 
by constructive efforts affecting all financial and in- 
dustrial affairs—creating and releasing capital, 
profits and credit—paying all holders present and 
future the highest rate that capital earns and will 
earn respectively, thus creating and maintaining an 
attractive security purchasable upon _ attractive 
terms. 

That the Government may then feasibly support 
the Liberty Bond market between the price limits 
of the minimum and maximum values thus definitely 
fixed by constructive Governmental measures. 

That. the plan of support must be public and be 
such as to establish confidence and conviction in its 
feasibility. 

That confidence in the stabilization of the Liberty 
Bond will bring in purchasers who would otherwise 
fear to enter into marginal’ commitments. patriotic 
though they may be; and, finally, 

That Government support cam only. add. resistance 
to, or diminish pressure against, a market security. 
It cannot maintain par for Liberty Bonds in defiance 
of economic: laws, tos 





It is a great. boon of such characters as Mr. Lincoln's 
that they re-unite what God had joined together , and 
man has put asunder. * In him was vindicated the great- 
ness of real goodness,.and the goodness of real great- 
ness.—Brooks. 


























































"K-fifty-two, forty-three” 


— A Gentleman’s 
Fine Pocket -knife 


This beautiful Knife is a KEEN 
KUTTER in fact as in name. The han- 
dies are finest selected iridescent pearl; 
the design in exquisite taste. The nickel 
silver lining will not tarnish; the flat, 
thin shape will not bulge your pocket. 
The large blade is amply strong, the pen- 
blade keen as a surgeon’s scalpel—the 
concealed nail-file really practical and 
long-lasting—all of crucible steel, forged 
and tempered by trained experts, Honed 
sharp, ready for use—and made to stay 
sharp. Ask your dealer for a KEEN 
KUTTER “K-fifty-two, forty-three.” It 
will please you every time you use it. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains 
long after the PRICE is forgotten 
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“Forging Ahead In 
Bucinsos”—S¥ee 


This interesting 112 page book 
which we will send you free 
outlines the Modern Business 
Course and Service. 


It tells how to obtain a thoro 
asp of the fundamentals un- 
lerlying al} business; why such 

knowledge is necessary in busi- 

ness; how it has helped men 
succeed; who are back of this 
great insiitution; the names of 
prominent men among 65.000 sube 
scribersand what they say aboutit, 

This book will open the door 

to certain business development 

for you. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
146 Astor Place New York 











WAR ADVANCES INDUSTRY. 

The financial and commercial inter- 
ests on both sides of the Atlantic 
should at this time give careful study 
to the outlook after the war, so that 
the world-wide recuperation in finance 
and trade may proceed along practical 
lines and prevent strain upon the cred- 
it system of the world. If the- signs 
of the time are rightly read a true 
perspective would seem to indicate 
keener and more tense economic ri- 
valry among the world powers than 
ever in the days before. 

The United States perhaps is best 
able to meet with equanimity the great 
readjustment. We will not have been 
as long in the war—our losses in men 
will consequently have been lighter— 
and our financial position, as it is to- 
day, will be stronger. Notwithstand- 
ing these advantages, we must be pre- 
pared to meet aggressive European\ 
trade combinations in the field of in- 
ternational competition and keep pace 
with the world’s industrial advance- 
ment—which may be expected to be 
one of the few benefits arising from 
the. present world-wide conflict of na- 
tions—John Clausen. 

“9 ") ia bai. 

Our -business in 1918. can have but 
one objective—the winning of the war. - 
—Elbert H. Gary. 


‘ 
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WHAT. BIG. 


BUILD DESTROYERS. 

We are now building 170 destroyers, 
this comparing with a total number 
of destroyers in service at war in De- 
cember of less than 200. In other 
words, the Bethlehem facilities have 
been called upon to duplicate the de- 
stroyer branch of the navy.—Charles 


M. Schwab. 
* * * 


LABOR MUST COOPERATE 

One principal cause of the trouble 
of the railroad service of today is to 
be found in the indifference of the 
railroad employe. The situation to- 
day is peculiar. There are more jobs 
than men, and one result is that the 
men float from job to job. There can 
be no discipline, for if anything un- 
pleasant. is required the employe 
moves on to another job. This is per- 
haps less true of railroad labor than 
of any other kind, but it is true there 
also, and this inefficiency produces a 
profound effect upon the result. 

You ask me what thing the railroad 
men of this country can do to help 
win the war. My answer is that the 
one thing they can do and which they 
must do if we are to succeed, is to 
perform with attention and to the best 
of their ability the thing they are sup- 
posed to do. If the individual will do 
that, the nation can take care of itself 
and of his Satanic Majesty, Kaiser 
Wilhelm. —Judge Prouty. 


MOTORS HELP LIBERTY LOANS 


In the: Red Cross work the motor car 
has been used in the past few months 
to the limit. In the recent campaign, 
when a house-to-house canvass was 
made, it played an important part. No 
doubt a large amount of the Liberty 
Loan success was due to the automo- 
bile. Many salesmen who gave their 
services free to this work covered ter- 
ritory both in.city and country with 
motor cars. They were able to see 
more people in a shorter space of 
time. No one was slighted. Had it 
not been for the motor car many farm- 
ers would not have been reached. The 
big drive made recently by the Y. M. 
C. A. for our soldier boys was made 


in automobiles—D. C. Durland. 
* * * 


BUILDERS NEED MEN. 


At present there is a shortage of la- 
bor in some trades and a surplus in 
others. For instance, there is unem- 
ployment in the building trades. It is 
our task to make the supply equal to 
the demand, which will involve trans- 
portation of workmen voluntarily from 
one section to another, housing them 
in their new homes, and training un- 
skilled men when the skilled supply 
in any particular line of work is short. 
‘We have established an administra- 
tive force here, headed by John B. 
Densmore, using employment agencies 
already in existence, and are working 
on development of a field force. Until 
the question is studied by the Ad- 
visory Commission, we will not ‘know 
what we shall have to ask’of Congress. - 
—Secretary of Labor Wilson. 
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MEN SAY 


WAR TEACHES THRIFT. 

I suppose not many fortunate by- 
products can come of a war, but if 
this country can learn something 
about saving out of the war it will be 
worth the cost of the war; I mean the 
literal cost of it in money and re- 
sources. , 

You are called upon to point out 
the tremendous value of saving the 
pennies as well as the dollars. You 
are called upon to awaken the public 
to the fact that every time a man or 
woman refrains from buying an un- 
necessary article labor which pro- 
duced that article is released for 
necessary work to support our armies 
in the field. I predict you will find a 
ready response from the people of the 
United States. They will begin to 
save, and they will save in a way 
which will not only release great 
sums for the use of the Government, 
but will establish habits of thrift 
which will lay the foundations for the 
future greatness of America—Frank 
A. Vanderlip. 


* * © 


BUSINESS SUCCESS. 


Of course, it was meant by the Presi- 
dent, when he ‘spoke of making the 
world safe for democracy, of making it 
safe for real democracy. We know 
that liberty is not license, or democracy 
cemagogy.. Free thought must never 
be hampered, but because a man thinks 
a thing to be true and has a right to 
utter his belief under a democracy, he 
is not justified, in God, in Brotherhood, 
and in the Republic, in voicing his 
sentiments under all circumstances. 
Whatever the original causes of this 
war and whatever the motives of its 
earlier prosecution may have been, they 
have now resolved themselves into a 
conflict between two great systems of 
government—autocracy and democracy. 


—Vice-President Marshall. 
* * * 


ALLIES HAVE GREATER 
RESERVES. 

What are the prospects? France’s 
losses, no doubt, have been serious; 
despite the reverses which Italy has 
endured, their losses are not to be 
compared with those of Austria, and, 
despite the losses inflicted on us, the 
permanent loss to the British Army is 
not more than one-fourth or one-fifth 
the permanent losses endured by the 
Germans. If we take the reserve man 
power of the nations allied against 
Germany it will be found to be more 
than twice as. great as that of Ger- 
many and her allies—Lloyd George. 

: +e . . 


LABOR DOES ITS “BIT” 


Personally, I believe that the work- 
ing men and women of this cotintry 
are fully as patriotic as their employ+ 
ers,,and that they will prove them- 
selves willing to forego personal ad- 
vantages for the sake of victory. 

I also believe that no organization, 
whether of labor or capital, will long 


‘exist after the war is over if it does 


hat do its full duty now.—William Fel« 
lowes Morgan. 





MAKES OUR WORK WORTH WHILE 


Appreciative Letters from Readers of Magazine and. 





“Men Who Are Making America” 


From Railway President. 

‘I purchased “Men Who Are Making 
America” from you some time ago, and 
have more than enjoyed reading it 
with a great deal of thoroughness. It 
is well worth while, and if read by all 
young men in this country I feel would 
be productive of excellent results. 

M. C. BRUSH. 

- Boston, Mass. 
- * * * 
Banker Says “Loss Not to Subscribe.” 

I have seen Forbes Magazine inter- 
mittently since you started publication, 
and am now convinced that it is a loss 
not to have it come regularly. Will 
you please, therefore, enter subscrip- 
tion for a year? May I say a word 
of commendation for the fearless and 
atle manner in which the financial 
problems of today are presented in 
your publication. It was needed in 
New York, and I know a very splendid 
future awaits you. 

PAUL FITZPATRICK. 

New York City. 

* * * 
Fills a Long Felt Want. 

I believe your venture fills a long felt 
want, as it seems to be the most human 
magazine I have ever read. It seems 
to be clear and sound and frank. I 
like your apparent fearlessness. 

HARRY A. STERN. 
* *¢ * 
Calls Book Masterpiece. 

I duly received your book, “Men 
Who Are Making America,” and am 
certainly glad that I ordered it. It is 
a masterpiece of its kind; clear, con- 
cise, and to the point. It contains good 
advice for the young man, interesting 


reading for the older ones, and is an { 


inspiration to the young business man 


of today. . 
If you publish another book of “Men 


Who Are Making America,” please 


write me so I can buy it. 
CHAPMAN S. HOGE. 


Fort Branch, W. Va. 





EXAMINE 


“Men Who Are 
Making America” 
FREE 


Use Free Examination Coupon 
eee ee ee eed ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
B. C.. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 
Dept. 330, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Please send me at once a copy of “Men 
Who Are Making America.” If satisfied 
after five days’ examination, I will send 
you $3.00; otherwise I will return the 
book. 











WILL INSPIRE YOU 


Louisville Courier-Journal En- 
thusiastic Over “Remarkable” 
Biographies 
The following are extracts from the 
famous Louisville Courier-Journal’s 
lengthy review of “Men Who Are Mak- 

ing America”: — 

“My observation and investigation 
have convinced me that nine times in 
ten success is won by.those who de- 
serve it.” This is the conclusion to 
which Mr. Forbes, the editor of Forbes 
Magazine, has come, after careful study 
of the careers of successful men. Fifty 
cf them are represented in his book. 
They were selected, in‘all but a few 
instances, by the votes embodied in 
the replies of prominent business men 
all over the country to the question: 
“Who are our fifty foremost business 
men, men who are making America?” 





Banker Wants It 
Read In Schools 


I should like to tell you 
briefly how much I enjoyed 
reading “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing America.” It is a real in- 
Spiration to any one. 

I wish it were possible for 
one of those stories to be read 
each week to every class in 
every public school in America. 


PERCY H. JOHNSON. 











Fortnightly Pleasure and Inspiration. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the 
excellence of your publication. It is a 
fortnightly source of pleasure and in- 
spiration to me. 

EDWARD C. TERNS. 

Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 
One Chapter Worth Price. 

I am sending check for your book, 
“Men Who Are Making America,” with 
great pleasure, I assure you. After 
reading one chapter on Henry C. Frick 
I decided it was alone worth double 
the price of the book. 

J. M. SAALFRANK. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

Commends Book to Young Men. 

It is a great book. Every young man 
should read it. From every one of 
those fifty men we can learn one good 
lesson. N. D. McLEED, 

Secretary Boys’ Dept., Y. M. C. A. 

Duluth, Minn. 

* * * 
Worth Many Times Price. 

I received your book, “Men Who 
Are Making America,” and find it 


worth many times your price. 
Enid, Okla. 


E. T. REID. 





Publisher’s Compliment. 

I want to congratulate you upon the 
March 2d issue of Forbes Magazine. 
Some of your issues have been so in- 
teresting that I felt your magazine was 
the one big best bet in the periodical 
field in the country. 

WALTER A. JOHNSON. 

New York City. 

* * * 
Writings Ring Sincere. 

I have become very much interested 
in your book, “Men Who Are Making 
America,” and have already gleaned 
essential pointers which are having a 
telling effect upon my attitude toward 
rendering service. I believe Forbes 
Magazine and that splendid magazine, 
“The American,” will-make an excel- 
lent combination for any ambitious 
young man. Permit me to tell you 
that the personal tone of your writing 
rings with great sincerity and attracts 
attention as being free from the com- 
mercial. E. W. ZINGG. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * * 


NOT LUCK 


“Our captains of industry and generals 

of finance are amiably reviewed by B. 
C. Forbes, editor of Forbes Magazine, 
in his highly readable volume called 
“Men Who Are Making America.” 

The career and personal characteris- 
tics of Alexander Graham Bell, Theo- 
dore N. Vail, T. Coleman du Pont, 
Thomas A. Edison, Elbert H. Gary, 
Charles Schwab, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
Julius Rosenwald, William L. Douglas, 
Frank Vanderlip and others of the fifty 
selected in a canvas of business men’s 
preferences the country over show the 
cnly caste in this country is one of 
ability. 

The statistical side of Mr. Forbes’ 
study is interesting. We find that 24 
of his fifty business giants were born 
poor; 17 came to life in moderate cir- 
cumstances, but nine were born rich. 
No less than forty are natives of the 
United States; four came from Scot- 
land, and an equal number from Ger- 
many; England and Canada yielded 
cne each. Retail stores furnished the 
early business training of 14; five be- 
gan as bank clerks, and four as grocery 
boys. 

The saying “Old men for council, 
and young men for war”. holds good in 
business. But four in Mr. Forbes’ list 
are under fifty years of age; twelve are 
70 or more, and the average age is 
about 61. It does not appear that any 
of those financial rulers rose by the 
elevator of good luck. Scanning their 
lives, one reads the lessons of acumen 
and industry, determination and self- 
denial for the great goal. But it is 
cheerful reading in the relish they had 
fos obstacles overcome. This book 
should be an inspiration for sturdy 
American youth.—The Boston Herald. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCIAL FORECAST 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


Real Progress—Courage, Not Cowardice, 
Will Lead to Profit 


By B. C. FORBES 


Profits during 1918 will probably be 
less than during 1917. Were corpora- 
tions likely to repeat profits ranging 
from 20 to as high as 75 per cent. on 
their shares the quotations for stocks 
would not remain on the present low 
basis. 

It is my -opinion that carefully 
selected stocks purchased now will 
sooner or later yield very substantial 
profits. Meanwhile abnormally high 
income rates can be enjoyed. 

Of course it takes courage to in- 
vest at a time like this when the 
whole world is in the grip of war; 
when governments are foisting on the 
investment public billions upon billions 
of bonds; when money is extremely 
hard to borrow; when prices of 
products are being arbitrarily fixed; 
when labor is gaining the upper hand, 
and when taxes on profits and on 
incomes are being constantly in- 
creased. The coward, however, never 
yet made a fortune. The most suc- 
cessful investors are those who buy 
when every one else wants to sell, and 
who sell when every one else wants 
to buy. 

The most powerful interests are not 
selling securities today. They are, 
rather, quietly accumulating sound 
securities, and doubtless will continue 
to do so. 


BAD NEWS IGNORED. 


It is significant that bad news has 
completely failed to cause demoraliza- 
tion in securities. 

If the utter collapse of Russia failed 
to upset the security markets it is not 
easy to conceive any development 
likely to do so except, of course, 
victory of the Central Powers over 
the Allies on the western front. Per- 
sonally I have no patience with those 
who fear that the Germans will 
triumph. I feel confident that their 
attack will mark the climax of their 
efforts and that swift and sure punish- 
ment will follow. 

The resistance manifested by securi- 
ties signifies that the market has been 
thoroughly liquidated and that the 
next important movement is almost 
certain to be upwards. 


GOVERNMENT AID. 


The railway bill as finally iuaue 
can be construed only as favorable to 
the transportation companies and their 
securities. 

The Government in essence has 
undertaken to keep transportation go- 
ing. This means that such roads as 
the New Haven will have their matur- 
ing obligations taken care of. It also 
means that public service companies, 
like the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, will 
likewise be helped, if necessary, to 


meet bonds and notes falling due. 
The War Finance Corporation places 
the Government in a position to render 


the most constructive service to all 
enterprises which in any way con- 
tribute to the waging of war. It will 
enable financial institutions to obtain 
all credit actually needed and deserved. 

The importance of these two 
measures cannot easily be exaggerated. 
They will doubtless be administered 
prudently, for the Government is now 
disposed to listen to business reason 
and to place business men in high 
authority. 

Perhaps the scarcity of loanable 
funds in Wall Street, which has mili- 
tated against a recovery in securities, 
will be relieved, if not immediately, 
then as soon as the third Liberty Loan 
has been floated. 


WAR SPIRIT QUICKENED. 


More important than any financial 
or business developments has been 
the quickening of war spirit among 
the American people. 

The farmers form probably the only 
important class which has failed to 
be aroused to a proper sense of re- 
sponsibility for contributing to the 
success of the war. Unless the agri- 
cultural population give a satisfactory 
account of themselves during the new 
Liberty Loan campaign they will earn 
nation-wide opprobrium, for hereto- 
fore they have shown the most selfish 
indifference to the general welfare. 
They are at this moment clamoring 
for an increase in the price of wheat 
to $2.50 a bushel, a figure which would 
mean distinct hardship for millions of 
families very much worse off than the 
farmers. 

Labor has been causing less un- 
easiness during recent weeks. The 
patriotic, statesmanlike action taken 
by the British labor unions has doubt- 
less. exercised a healthy , influence 
upon American labor. The average 
workman now realizes that a heavy 
responsibility rests upon his shoulders, 
and that if he and his family are to 
enjoy freedom in after years he must 
exert himself now to defeat the bar- 
baric Huns. Even the _ socialistic 
element have had their eyes opened 
by the treatment meted out by the 
German overlords to the Russian 
proletariat. 

This aroused spirit of the American 
people cannot but be reflected in every 
phase of our war activities. The 
Liberty Loan should be taken up with 
unprecedented alacrity and avidity. 
Frankly, wete there as much indiffer- 
ence throughout the country today as 
there was when the second Liberty 
Loan campaign was being waged the 
outlook for the new issue would have 
been discouraging. As it is no stone 
must be left unturned to bring home 
to every class the absolute necessity 
of saving money for the use of the 
Government. 

Capitalists are less eager than they 
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were to attempt profiteering. They, 
too, are realizing that the war is one 
of life or death, and that should Ger- 
many by any chance force a peace on 
her own terms the future of the United 
States would be black. 

Labor likewise promises to exert it- 
self more earnestly to insure the 
defeat of the Prussian oligarchy, the 
head of which plainly told Ambassador 
Gerard that once he had licked Europe 
he would turn his attention to this 
country. 


PROGRESS. 

Railroad congestion is passing. The 
coal famine has been alleviated. Ships 
are being dispatched more promptly. 
Ship building is getting into its stride. 
The scarcity of meat has been relieved. 

The marking up of the clock an 
hour will probably accomplish far 
more than is generally expected. The 
chances are that workers will produce 
more by starting an hour earlier and 
having more daylight recreation. The 
gain in this respect is likely to exceed 
very greatly the saving in coal and 
oil and other materials used in pro- 
ducing artificial light, important as 
this saving will be itself and in the 
cutting down it will effect in trans- 
portation of materials. " 

Some progress is being. made in 

(Continued on page 773) 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Courage at This Trying Time Will 
Prove Profitable—Good Stocks 


. 


By Clement B. Asbury 


Increasing activity in Government 
bond issues is becoming more of a 
market feature. This may be expected 
to grow rapidly with the floating of 
the new loan. Bond brokers and some 
of the larger speculative investors are 
devoting greater attention to the pos- 
sibilities of small profits and large 
turn-over in these issues. 

The investment market in railroad 
bonds shows further contraction, and 
not much: hope exists for any ma- 
terial improvement in prices. New 
corporate financing, some quite urgent, 
will have to wait until after the new 
Liberty Loan is floated. 

Time money is the pressing need of 
Wall Street brokers, and until some 
substantial relief is afforded  bor- 
rowers no general encouragement will 
be given by Stock Exchange houses 
to public to buy, no matter how attrac- 
tive prices may appear on the tape. 


SHORTS AND HUNS. 

Short selling is frankly looked upon 
by bankers at this critical time as a 
Hun practice. By a close system of 
checking and rechecking sales the 
authorities are discouraging it when- 
ever possible. These efforts to antici- 
pate attacks on prices of securities are 
wise and necessary. At the same time 
the practical result is weakness in the 
technical position, as prices on forced 
selling, started by liquidation or 
fright, does not develop the buying 
that bears provide on any sharp drives 
under normal conditions. 

It appears necessary continually to 
remind the public that the dangers of 
speculation, always large, are greatly 
enhanced by the war. It is no reflec- 
tion for a trader who could afford to 
deal in hundred share lots to reduce 
his commitments to ten or twenty 
share lots® It is so much easier to 
save losses than it is to regain them. 

One of the oldest and narrowest 
roads to success in stock speculation 
lies along the crest of courage. Study 
values first, then buy a little, increas- 
ing your holding when others are 
ferced to let go. This form of trading 
does not tend to create swollen for- 
tunes, but does eliminate worry and 
curtail losses. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS. 

United States Steel common is a 

good stock for such a form of trading. 


Reading is another, with a much longer | 


record of wide moves. It is a sound 
property, forms good collateral, and 
has a market at all times. 

It is not wise for the casual trader 
in stocks to pick out the less known 
issues that drop out of the trading 
for days at a time, discouraging the 
holders and worrying the broker. 

Great Northern preferred paid 7 per 
cent. for eighteen years, with occa- 
sional extras. At 88 the stock yields 
& per cent. 


Northern Pacific, also paying 7 per 
cent., with a straight dividend record 
at that rate running from 1905, at 85 
yields about 8.4 per cent. 

Erie first preferred is a stock that 
will repay a little study. Under Gov- 
ernment control the future of the Erie 
looks brighter than it has for years, 
and Erie first preferred has not yet 
reflected the improved prospects by 
any material rise in price. 

American Car and Foundry is gain- 
ing in popularity. The company will 
have all the business it can handle for 
some time to come. At current prices 
the common yield nets about 10 per 
cent. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


Unusual conditions require heroic 
treatment. Finance has passed from 
the hands of the bankers to the Gov- 
ernment. By great good fortune the 
Stock Exchange is permitted to do 
business very much as usual. Owing to 
the constant vigilance of the Exchange 
officials this privilege has not been 
abused. With a little further opera- 
tion and with proper restraint of 
traders it is highly probable that the 
New York Stock Exchange will re- 
main an open market for securities 
for a long time to come, the only 
really open market in the world. 

The opportunities that the future 
suggest should stimulate patience dur- 
ing the present trying period. 





John Muir & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
opened a new branch office in the 
Bronx, at 391 East 149th street, under 
the management of James F. Meehan. 

* * * 


Logan & Bryan, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, have opened a 
branch office in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
under Oliver C. Cleave. 

*x* * * 

J. Frank Howell, 52 Broadway, New 
York, has issued, for free distribution 
among investors, a special letter on 
National Enameling and Stamping. 

+ * * 

The value of printers’ ink as a 
medium for creating demands for 
legitimate securities is lucidly pre- 
sented in a booklet; “Financial Adver- 
tising,” published for free distribution 
by Rudolph Guenther, Inc., financial 
publicists, 25 Broad street, New York. 
It is of particular interest to bankers, 
brokers and corporations. 

*x* * * 

“Masticating the Muskrat” is another 
novelty, due to Mr. Hoover. Write 
him. for a recipe that will defy you to 
detect the “mushy” odor. Some say 
it is a dish to delight the epicure. 
Some knowledge one is content to 
acquire from others! - 
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BUSINESS FORE- 
CAST 


(Continued from page 771) 


adjusting industries to a war basis, but 
much more remains to be experienced 
in this respect. Lopping off imports 
of luxuries and many goods considered 
unessential will force the mercantile 
community to curtail activites not con- 
ducive to the pushing of the war. The 
release of workers thereby entailed 
should augment the supply of labor 
available for essential industries. 

Finally, greater progress than is 
imagined is being made in rushing 
American soldiers to the battlefront. 
The United States is destined to play 
the decisive role in the world war. 

There is no occasion for pessimism 
regarding either trustworthy securi- 
ties or business as a whole. We are 
infinitely better off than any other 
large nation. The war will not last 
forever, nor will it always be possible 
to purchase solid investments yielding 
from 6 to 8 per cent. 


TO BUSINESS MEN 


Business men must get away from 
provincialism. A great deal is said 
about the need of introducing business 
methods in the Government or having 
business men in high important places. 
Have business men as a class justified 
their being so honored? The world 
has gone forward rapidly in the last 
very few years. Economic provincial- 
ism, the selfish and narrow viewpoint 
of what is good for the moment or 
good for the individual, but not good 
in the long run, and not good for all, 
is doomed. 

Business men undoubtedly know the 
mechanics and machinery of organiza- 
tion by which things may be accom- 
plished, but have they yet proved their 
ability to be far-sighted and broad- 
minded as to the relation of their in- 
dividual businesses to the great eco- 
nomic and social scheme of modern 
society? Organized industry can be 
made an accomplished fact, and I am 
confident that it will be achieved by 
the business men, but it can never be 
done without broad vision and team 
work with the proper ideals back of 
both. No longer should a man be 
judged merely by the fact that he is a 
financial success. A code of business 
ethics must be set up by which the 
member who acts contrary to the best 
interests of the organization, and 
therefore contrary to the best interests 
of the people, for after all the two are 
necessarily identical, will be ostracized 
by his fellow business men.—Walter 
S. Gifford, Director, Council of Na- 
tional Defense. . 








One of the little tragedies due to 
the new military zone law is the sui- 
cide of a naturalized German, sixty- 
eight years of age, whose naturaliza- 
tion papers were destroyed by fire. 
Not knowing his papers could be re- 
issued, and fearing to be cast out, 
“Uncle Fritz,” as he was affectionately 
termed, placed a gas tube in his 
mouth. He was as good an American 
as. any im Washington. 
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nancial Management. 

Organizing Business for 
Financing. 

Where Capital is se- 
cured. 
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ent Stocks and Bonds. 
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Floating Stock and 
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Managing Finances of 
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‘Train Yourself Now For 
Financial Management 


Now, as a new world-expansion is just beginning to open 
up in America the greatest opportunities of your lifetime. 
Learn to get at the heart of financial situations. 
construct, in detail, far-sighted, workable, successful financial 
plans. Study how capital is secured, how money is borrowed, how 
enterprises are whipped into shape, promoted and financed. Un- 
derstand the language of finance, the procedure in conferences and 
Know just how each kind of stock and bond 
issue is used, and why. Understand how to manage the current 


TUDY the methods of big con- 


“BUSINESS S 


know in your own business affairs. 
Men already in responsible posi- 
tions, or preparing for them, see at 
once the value of “Business Finance” 
—the new 600-page volume by W. 
H. Lough, former Professor of Fi- 
nance, New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
now President, Business Training 
Corporation, New York. 
“I may say that-a five-minute glance 
at Part [V—Internal Financial Man- 
agement—has convinced me that the 
book is well worth the money,” says 
Mr. J. W. Robinson, Auditor, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., er my N. J. “Big- 
gest bunch of knowle 

porceanet for such little money.”— 
Promotion and Com- hilip I. C 
Standard Mail Order Co., New York. 
“Worth $300 instead of $3,” wrote 
one Birmin 
whom the 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
“Business Finance” b yg A 
you will find enclosed $3.00. 


Learn how to 


cerns, shrewd and far-sighted 
men. Then profit by what you 
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At the head of the German Gov- 
ernment, and controlling it, is a man 
of singular appearance and of a mind 
as singular. He has beliefs about him- 
self which, were he a citizen of our 
country, woud cause him to be cared 
for in a sanitarium, and he has theo- 
ries about human conduct which, were 
he an American and did he endeavor 
to put those theories into action, would 
cause him to~be cared for in a peniten- 
tiary. Imagine what would happen to 
an American who got a neighbor killed 
because the neighbor’s yard stood be- 
tween him and the yard of a second 
neighbor whom he’ intended to kill! 
And what sort of plea would be the 
murderer’s if he said in court, “But I 
heard on good authority—I don’t say 
whose—that the second neighbor 
thought of coming through the dead 











man’s yard to fight me in mine?”— 
Booth. 
* * * 

Attempts at profit sharing go back 
nearly one hundred years. Of 300 such 
plans in operation in England since 
1838, 133 still survive. Of the 56 per 
cent. which failed, 59 were due to 
apathy of employees and consequent 
dissatisfaction of employer with the 
results. Twenty-nine schemes failed 
because of low profits, 25 because of 
abandonment of the business enter- 
prise, 22 because of changes in or 
transfer of the business, four on ac- 
count of the dissatisfaction of em- 
ployees, four because the job was fin- 
ished, and four for miscellaneous rea- 
sons. Eight gave no return, and eight 
substituted increased wages or shorter 
hours. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Preferred Stock Investments 


Selections of Attractive Industrial Issues Yielding 


When the average investor com- 
pares a bond with a preferred stock, he 
is likely to be struck by two things; 
first, that the yield on the bond is con- 
siderably less, and, secondly, that the 
bond is supposed to be safer as regards 
both yield and the capital invested. 

That the yield on bonds is less is 
true, and it is equally true that in the 
same corporation a bond is prior in 
claim to a preferred stock, both as re- 
gards yield and principal. 

But how are the facts when we make 
a more general comparison? Is it cor- 
rect to accept offhand the general 
statement that a bond is as much safer 
than a preferred stock as the differ- 
ence in income yield would seem to in- 
dicate? 


BONDS VS. STOCKS. 

To get a clear answer to this ques- 
tion it should be realized that, in the 
cnd, both interest and dividends depend 
on earnings, and that although theo- 
retically the claim of a bond is incom- 
parably greater than that of stock at 
a foreclosure, yet, actually, this claim 
cannot generally be enforced to the 
extent which the legal standing of the 
wo securities would seem to indicate. 
We have here one of those instances 
which are not infrequent elsewhere in 
the development of corporation finance 
where antiquated laws do not quite fit 
modern facts. 

The tendency at a foreclosure now is 
to admit the old creditors and the 
stockholders to participation in a new 
company on the basis of their relative 
equities as determined partly by the 
amount of the original investment and 
partly by the fact that the bondholder 
is a creditor. Actually, of course, in 
the numerous receiverships and reor- 
ganizations of the last twenty years, 
it is possible to find instances where 
stockholders have been entirely left in 
the cold; it is also possible to find a 
few instances where very wealthy 
groups of stockholders have success- 
fully opposed the enforcement of the 
rights of creditors. But, generally 
speaking, the tendency has been to- 
wards an equitable division of rights 
and duties between the two classes of 
securities, regardless, or with only 
nominal regard to the technical legal 
standing of the bondholders. 

This is merely another way of saying 
that financial considerations and neces- 
sities tend to take precedence of legal 
technicalities in reorganizations; other- 
wise, there would frequently be no 
successful reorganization at all. 

But in addition to these considera- 
tions, there is also the fact that in 
many corporations preferred stock sim- 


6 to 8 Per Cent. 
By FREDERIC DREW BOND 


ply takes the same place which a bond 
issue takes in another corporation. 
The former company will have, say, a 
$10,000,000 bond issue, the latter a $10,- 
000,000 perferred stock issue. If these 
two companies are alike in business 
strength, and if there are no senior 
securities, it is evident that the claim 
of the bond issue cannot possibly be 
greater than the claim of the preferred 
stock no matter what may be the legal 
phraseology whereby the claims of the 
bonds are set forth. And if, as is 
usual, the preferred stock gives a 
higher return, say 7% on par, there is 
no good reason why, under such cir- 
cumstances, a bond issue should pref- 
erably be purchased by an investor. 

No foreclosure can possibly get more 
for a security than the amount of the 
assets upon which it has a claim. If 
these assets do not aggregate the par 
of the security, it must lose something, 
whether stock or bond. 


PREFERRED STOCK ATTRACTIONS 

Of course, there are many degrees 
of attractiveness among preferred 
stocks. Let us run over a few issues. 

At the top of any such list United 
States Steel preferred is, of course, to 
be found. The stock is 7% cumulative 


preferred. The full dividend has been - 


paid since the start, in 1901. About 
$600,000,000 ranks ahead of the pre- 
ferred in the form of bond issues, but 
sO enormous is the company’s income 
at present that over one-half of this 
principal is earned yearly. Aside, how- 


ever, from war conditions, the pre- 
ferred ranks with the highest of Amer- 
ican preferred issues of large size. 
At $95 a share, the yield is about 7.4% 
on the investment. 


HIGH GRADE STOCKS ANALYZED. 

Another high grade stock is Central 
Leather preferred. It also is 7% cumu- 
lative and has always paid dividends. 
The company is ably managed; earn- 
ings are large and generous disburse- 
ments could be made upon the com- 
mon stock did the directors choose to. 
The stock is closely retained by its 
present owners and it is necessary to 
pay several points above par to get 
any. It is very inactive on the Stock 
Exchange. 

A stock somewhat similarly situated 
is National Biscuit preferred, which 
once sold above $130 and is still quot- 
ed about ten points above par. 

These two stocks sell above par and 
U. S. Steel preferred below par at pres- 
ent largely because the last-named is- 
sue is so large and has not yet been 
{fully absorbed by investors. 

A fourth conservative investment 
stock is American Locomotive pre- 
ferred. It is 7% cumulative, cannot be 
retired, and has only a few trifling 
bonds ahead of it. 

Sometimes there may be a general 
atmosphere of speculation about a se- 
curity, or some other general impres- 
sion, derived from occurrences. of the 
past, which has an adverse effect on 
investors. Such situations sometimes 





This magazine enjoys the con- 
fidence of its readers in very 
gratifying measure. One conse- 
quence is that it is swamped 
with requests for specific advice 
on what securities to buy, 
whether to sell issues owned, 
how to invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 


To merit and retain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act upon it. The only way 





Expert Guidance for Investors 


Investors’ Service, Forbes Magazine, 120 Broadway, New York 


FORBES MAGAZINE can hope 
to do justice to itself and to its 
clients is to make a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is worth paying for— 
“something for nothing” doesn’t 
usually work out satisfactorily. 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed te 
“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 
azine, Equitable Building, New 
York City.” 


All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 
case given by mail, although ex- 
tracts may be printed from re- 
plies of general interest. 
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afford excellent opportunities for in- 
vestors. 


GOOD DIVIDEND PAYERS. 

Among such stocks the two Bethle- 
hems preferred may be mentioned. 
The readjustment in this company was 
of a somewhat unusual nature and the 
present capitalization and the value of 
its several classes is likely to puzzle 
seme investors. There are two classes 
of common and two classes of pre- 
ferred, A. 7% non-cumulative preferred 
and B. 8% cumulative preferred. In 
case of liquidation each stock would 
have equal claims. The fact that the 
junior 8% stock is cumulative while the 
senior 7% preferred stock is non-cumu- 
lative practically ranks the two abreast 
and might, in case of a suspension of 
dividends, even place the 8% stock 
ahead of its senior in real worth. 
Bonds of the company, direct and un- 
derlying, are over $125,000,000. The in- 
come fluctuates so widely that precise 
statements of degree of safety can 
hardly be given; but it is safe to say 
that the dividend on the 8% preferred 
is now earned about eight times. The 
7% preferred is a relatively small is- 
sue. As the 8% stock is now selling 
around par, it would seem to be a very 
desirable security for those who wish a 
stock combining merit and possibility 
of advance in market value. 

Pressed Steel Car preferred has al- 
ways paid its 7% dividend. This com- 
pany has no bonded debt but the stock 
is non-cumulative. On this account, 
though closely held, and though sales 
are few, it generally Sells at a conces- 
sion of several points from par and 
pays on the investment something less 
than what is now obtainable on U. S. 
Steel preferred. 

In the same class should be men- 
tioned Railway Steel Spring preferred, 
which has always paid its 7% dividend 
and which is cumulative. There is only 
a small bond issue. This stock also 
sells around 95 and rates with the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


STOCKS WITH UNUSUAL 
FEATURES. 


Two preferred stocks deserve atten- 
tion because of the unusual conditions 
surrounding them. The back dividends 
on Crucible Steel preferred have been 
paid off and the stock is earning its 
preferred dividend some seven times 
over. As in Bethlehem Steel, exact 
figures are not possible owing to fluctu- 
ating conditions. Much capital has 
been put back into the plant. The 
management, while allied with specu- 
lative groups, has handled the corpora- 
tion well and the stock at $90 is con- 


sidered cheap. Bond issues total only , 


about $10,000,000. Even were the war 
to terminate suddenly, dividends should 
be maintained. 

United States Industrial Alcohol pre- 
ferred sells about $95, but the market 
is narrow and the bid and asked quo- 
tations are usually six or seven points 
apart. There is only $6,000,000 of this 
issue; the rate is 7% cumulative, the 
dividend is guaranteed by the Distill- 
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The Best Way to 
Buy Bonds or 


Short Term Notes 


Is with the advice of specialists in a particular 


class of securities. 


We maintain complete departments each of which devotes 
itself exclusively to one of the following kinds of securities: 


Government Bonds 


Foreign Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


Public Utility Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 


The facilities and assistance of these departments are at 


your command. 


They are prepared to recommend attractive securities of 
unusually liberal yield for investment or reinvestment. 
When requesting offerings or information please mention MP-15T. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 
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ent, is earned about ten times. The 
stock is also redeemable at $125 and 
accrued interest; it will probably be 
redeemed some day. The stock com- 
bines safety with the probability of a 
rise. The newspapers have criticized 
the speculative character of the man- 
agement; the management, as a matter 
of fact, is allied to the most successful 
group of business men in America. 

Another desirable preferred stock is 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical. This com- 
pany, after an excellent (8%) dividend 
record, made the mistake in 1913 of 
somewhat over-extending the business, 
and dividends in 1914 were deferred for 
several months into the following year. 
The common is now well on its feet 
and has also resumed dividends. The 
preferred once reached 134 and appears 
attractive around $103, where it yields 
nearly 8%. It is cumulative and can- 
not be retired. This stock, however, is 
wholly free from speculative features, 
as the company has a fairly large 
amount of bonds relative to total cap- 
ttalization. ~ 

There are many preferred stocks 
selling considerably below par and 
which have strongly speculative fea- 
tures. They lie, however, outside the 
purview of the investor. 

** 8 


Some day there will be peace. In 
1914 if you had said, “Some day there 
will be war; be prepared for its effect 
on stocks,” you might have been ridi- 





March 25th, 1918. 
SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 
At the regular meeting of the Directors of 
the Superior Steel Corporation a quarterly 
dividend of 144% was declared on the com- 
mon stock. The dividend is payable May ist, 
1918, to stockholders of record April 15th, 1918. 
Cc. H. FORSTER e 


ry . 





é March 25th, 1918. 
SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 
it ware oes i= ng Directors ¢ 
e Superior Stee rporation a wegen 4 
dividend of 2% was declared on the first pre- 
ferred stock. The dividend is payable y 
fy 1918, to stockholders of record May ist, 


C. H. FORSTER, Secretary. 





March 25th, 1918. 
SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION” 

At the regular meeting of the Direc. +s of 
the Superior Steel Cor tion a quurterly 
dividend of 2% was declared on the second 
preferred stock, payable May 15th, 1918, to 
stockholders of record May ist, 1918. 

Cc. H. FORSTER, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, March 27th, 1918. 
The wr A peers, pe Goctegee a 
re erly end of one and one- 
ielt nce cent. (144%) on the preferred capital 
stock of this Company, payable April 15th, 
1918, to preferred stockholders of record at 
the close of business, April 9th, 1918. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 








culed. Nobody denies that peace is 
the best bull argument. The thing is 
to know what securities it will most 
affect; to be ready to grasp the op- 
portunity that was lost in 1914 be- 
cause you could not foresee the war 
and its result on securities—Sheldon, 
Dawson, Lyon & Company. 
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INVESTMENT TALKS 


VERY one with business sagacity wishes to 
invest his surplus funds advantageously. It 
requires experience and careful investigation 
to do this. An efficient service of this kind is main- 
tained by me which should contribute to your suc- 
cess. Correspondence invited. 
Special Letter ‘‘F”’ on Enameling 


J. FRANK HOWELL 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of New Yok 
52 Broadway New Yok 








INVESTMENTS: AND SEMI-INVESTMENTS 


There appears in the current issue of The Financial 
World a list of such attractiye opportunities. A 
copy and a special subscription offer “‘A’” are ob- 
tainable by writing to THE 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Publication Office, 29 Broadway, New York 














The Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real Estate 
boosters, promoters, town builders 
and every man who owns, sells, 
rents or leases real estate of any 

nd. ‘Don’ts’’ in Real Estate 
“Pointers."’ Specific Legal Forms, 
&c., &. 

The New 1916 Edition contains 
The Torrens System of Registra- 
tion, Avaliable U. S. Lands for 
Homesteads. The A. B. C.’s of 

| Realty. 





Workmen’s Compensation Act, In- 
come Tax Law, Employers Liabli- 
ity Act, Statute of Frauds, How to 
Sell Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Commissioner 
of Deeds, and: other Useful In- 
formation. 


This book is an inspiration to the 
indifferent and a stimulus to the 
ambitious. Apart from the agent, 
operator or contractor, there is much 

to be found in its contents that will prove of 
great value to all who wish to be posted on Valua- 
tion, Contracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. 
The cost might be saved many times over in one 


transaction. 
Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Broadway, New York 











“What Bankers and | 
Brokers Can Doto | 
Create New Business” 


Booklet on Request 


Rudolph Guenther, Inc. 
Specialists in Financial Advertising 
25 Broad Street New York 


Telephone: Broad 266 and 267 
| 








The war is, to a great extent, re- 
sponsible for the present congestion of 
traffic and its movement out of normal 
channels, but the carriers would now 
be far better able to cope with this 
condition if they had received more 
liberal treatment in the matter of rates 
during the past, at a time when they 
could have marketed securities and 
financed improvements while labor and 
materials were reasonable in cost, and 
the supply of both adequate—Samuel 

ea. 











* * *£ 


Most of the shadows of this life are 
caused by standing in our own sun- 
shine.—Beecher. 

* * * 

Reflect upon your present blessings, 
of which every man has many; not on 
your misfortunes, of which all men 
have some.—Dickens. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


When the Stock Exchange closed on 
July 30, 1914, there was wiped out of 
existence overnight a branch of the 
stock business that had reached impor- 
tant proportions after a steady growth 
of some thirty years. This was arbi- 
traging between New York, London, 
Paris, Berlin and Amsterdam. 

Arbitrage, be it known, was recon- 
ciling the differences between the sup- 
ply and demand for American shares 
in these several markets, measured by 
the current prices of dollars, pounds, 
guilders or’ francs. Over twenty odd 
firms with millions of capital devoted 
their energies to this department of 
the stock market. The Stock Exchange 
authorities, recognizing the importance 
of this international business, devoted 
a portion of the floor to what was 
known as “the arbitrage rail.” This 
has since been removed, and it is 
highly improbable that it will ever be 
restored, for changed conditions and 
government reculation of speculation 
in foreign capitals have already de- 
stroyed former methods of adjusting 
differences in prices. 

One of the best ‘known of the “rail 
birds,” as the arbitrage men were 
called, was Joe. Quick at figures, alert 
of mind and always ready with a smile, 
he was as well known to the members 
on the floor as he was liked by his 
competitors behind the rail and ap- 
preciated by his correspondents in the 
American market in London. “Othello 
with his occupation gone” was Joe 
when the Exchange closed. 

Nothing daunted, he hied himself to 
the curb market, and set up as an out- 
side broker. Maybe his smile helped 
him win. Anyhow, he has made enough 
to buy a Stock Exchange seat. And 
now he is on the inside, with the best 
wishes of his many friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

* * * 


It’s hard to write interestingly about 
dullness. The market’s inactivity was 
well described by a floor trader who 
acknowledged that he had done 9,000 
shares one day. -After marking off 
taxes, clearances, and other expenses, 
the net result was a gain of fifty cents 
on transactions approaching three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 

e Oe 


Wall Street is still subscribing to the 
last Liberty Loan, that is, the public 
are selling in the open market, to in- 
vestors who can afford them, the bonds 
for which they subscribed at par, at 
prices several points below cost. 

While no one questions the ability 
of the Government to redeem any or 
all obligations it may acquire, the wis- 
dom of urging a corporation or com- 
mur’ y to oversubscribe for new issues 
might reasonably be questioned. 

Unless a new departure is made, we 
may witness a repetition of the same 
unfortunate conditions with the new 
loan. There would appear to be some 
flaw in a financial system where the 
public are asked to surrender one form 
of Government obligation, which may 
be a bank note, for another that is a 


direct interest-bearing obligation which 
almost immediately shows a deprecia- 
tion in market value. Such a process 
would eventually embarrass both in- 
vestors and the Government with seri- 
ous loss to both sides. 

* * * 


Extracts from a letter written by 
a Wall Street man now employed in 
the London branch of a New York 
Stock Exchange house: 


“Greatly enjoyed ‘Forbes Maga- 
zine” I think it will establish a 
unique reputation for itself—as a 


genuine teller of truth. 

“We had a proper Zep raid recently, 
but for the entire length of its dura- 
tion I was watching Lilah McCarty 
in “One Hour of Life,’ and missed all 
the row, luckily, knowing nothing 
until emerging to the stfeet. I now 
carry £1,000 air-raid insurance, but 
am not asking for any of the manna 
that falls from heaven during these 
events. Women seem to scent danger 
better than any existing dictaphones, 
for the girl I had taken to the show 
kept insisting all the time that the 
‘Bang Boys’ were overhead, although 
nothing could be seen or heard. 

“Have abandoned work at Eagle 
Hut in favor of the Red Cross as I 
can do more good there. I keep all 
the books of expenditurés and pur- 
chases of the A. R. C. in London. It 
is an extraordinary insight into this 
work, and I have a little story of my 
own to tell some day when censor- 
ships are more lenient. Also I am 
acquiring, by observation, buying ex- 
perience. This work is all done after 
business hours and is a bit exacting. 

“We bought two Fords for the Red 
Cross today. Some class! It is not 
an uncommon sight nowadays to see 


limousines, motorcycles, delivering 
autos, buses, etc. rushing around 
with balloon attachments on their 


tops for operating the motors with 
coal gas. Many Fords have adopted 
them. 

“We play bridge on bright moon- 
light nights when air Huns are ex- 
pected, and all the players have their 
overcoats handy for a rush to a ‘funk 
hole’ when the ‘take cover’ warning 
is given. All are as brave as rabbits. 

“Originated a joke today. It is real 
British, as only two people laughed 
at the time—out of six. 

“At the office, we were gathered 
around the news ticker when this item 
came out on machine: ‘House of Lords 


itt SOSSIONS: 662535. their Lordships met 
at 11 -A. M., etc..........two of their 
Lordships...... ...’ and here the ma- 
chine stopped, while I remarked, 


eeeeeeeee were sunk,’ 

“Am fattening up to make the United 
States Government’s minimum weight 
requirements for army material. Have 
a larder of smoked tongue, sausage 
and biscuits in my room. Butter is 
mighty hard to obtain just now, as also 
is tea. Fancy the dilemma of no tea! 
I have about four cups of that bever- 
age daily, since becoming Anglified, 
as a matter of course.” 
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BOOKS YOU WILL WANT > 
TO READ 


HOW MONEY IS MADE IN SECUR- 
ITY INVESTMENTS. 
By Henry Hall. — 

This is an entirely new, revised, sixth 
edition of an important standard work, 
which has proved of distinct value to 
private owners of securities in the 
United States. It is a practical text 
book showing how money should be 
employed in securities so that the 
earnings which a man has saved will, 
in the course of years, amount to a 
competence. It supplies a broad and 
rational foundation upon which fur- 
ther investment study can be built. 
The principle underlying the sugges- 
tions is that a good investment is a 
good speculation and that if it is not 
a good speculation it is not ‘even a safe 
nvestment. Too many investors buy 
securities in periods of bullish enthu- 
siasm at precisely the time when they 
should be selling what they have. Con- 
versely they often sell stocks or bonds 
when all the lessons from history and 
every financial consideration should 
prompt them to buy. 

Investment security prices fluctuate 
in broad swings which are called cycles 
and it is by taking advantage of 
these constantly recurring fundamen- 
tal changes in prices, sometimes ex- 
tending over a period of years, that 
the farseeing investor can increase the 
value of his investment. On the other 
hand, he who does not understand the 
technique of the price movements is 
liable to see a large part of his savings, 
if not the bulk of his fortune, melt 
away when a new period of declining 
prices sets in. 

Some of the chapters especially 
worthy of the investor’s attention are: 
How Most Fortunes in America Have 
Been Enhanced by Clever Investments 
in Securities; Returns to Be Looked 
for on Money and Securities; How to 
Judge of the Safety of a Bond; Com- 
parison of Bond Prices Over a Period 
of Years; How to Judge the Value of 
Stocks, Common and Preferred; Eco- 
nomic Cycles. The author makes the 
point that acquisition of fortune de- 
pends upon adaptation to cycles, fun- 
damental economic factors, such as 
money, earnings, crops and business, 
domestic trade, foreign commerce, 
tariff laws, competition, gold produc- 
tion, etc. 

Other chapters cover how Govern- 
ment ownership affects and will affect 
security prices and security owners. 
The book also gives a review of crises 
and booms in the United States, the 
forces operating in each case and the 
response of the Stock Market thereto; 
a‘study of the bull and bear markets, 
illustrated with graphics; also a dia- 
gram of fluctuations in 20 selected rail- 
road stocks; turning points in the 
market; how the market acts at top 
and bottom of long swings; the art of 
manipulation; when to buy, when to 
sell; the proper plan for an ‘investor 
or a long pull trader; maxims of Wall 
Street; short glossary of financial 
terms and phrases; table showing price 
range of leading stocks. This book 
will indicate to investors the vital ele- 
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- inches. 


If you already have these 15 num- 
bers, we will have them bound 
for you in full cloth, over boards, 
stamped in gold with title and 
volume on backbone for 


$1.50 (for binding, subscriber fur- 
nishes copies), postage extra. 


Have Your Forbes Magazine 
Copies Bound 


It will make a splendid addition to your library. 


The first volume of Forbes includes the first 15 numbers pub- 
lished—from September 15, 1917, to March 30, 1918. 


It contains 750 pages and makes an elegant volume—8% x 12 


USE THE COUPON WHEN ORDERING 


If you have not these 15 first num- 
bers of Forbes, we will supply 
them to you for an additional 
charge of 

$2.25 (for 15 copies of Forbes 
Magazine), postage extra. 

Total $4.75 (for 15 copies together 
with binding), postage extra. 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Broadway, New York. 

I enclose $.... to cover cost of binding in cloth 
the first 15 issues of Forbes Magazine which I 
am sending you under separate cover, and postage 
of bound volume to 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Broadway, New York. 


I enclose $.... for the first volume of Forbes 
M ine (from September 15, 1917, to March 30, 
1918, inclusive), bound in cloth with gold decora- 
tions—and postage—you to supply the 15 copies 
of Forbes Magazine. 











ment. 


10c a copy 
At every newsstand 





“ Jasper’s Hints to Money-Makers” 


in Leslie’s Weekly, is read by thousands 
of above-the-average investors, many of 
whom are guided in making their invest- 
ments by the suggestions of this depart- 


Keep posted on financial matters and news of the day! Buy 


LESLIE’S 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Subscription 
$5.00 a year 








ments which should be studied and 
watched in order to avoid loss of 
capital and also to insure a consistent 
increase to one’s means through a 
series of years. 

Price $2.50, postage 20c. extra. For 
sale by B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York. 

* * * 
COLLECTING BY LETTER. 


By W.A. Shryer, President, The Ameri- 


can Collection Service. 


This book covers every phase of the 

collection problem from the sale of the 
goods to the recovery from the worst 
“dead beat.” The author has had a 
long and varied experience in this line 
of work; besides this, he has collected 
hundreds of letters and forms from 
practical sources. It has been written 
from a strictly practical viewpoint and 
there are many chapters, so that al- 
most every line of trade will find a di- 
rect help which can be applied to it. 
‘ Among many valuable studies we 
may mention: Collection of Retail 
Accounts by Mail; Use of Threat in 
Forcing Collections; , Collecting from 
Government Employees; Collecting 
Through Garnishment; The Criminal 
Debtor; Bankruptcy as a Defense; In- 
tancy as a Defense; Practical Course 
on Money-Getting Correspondence. 


The second volume contains a num- 
ber of model letters, each one includ- 
ing a special appeal to remit through 
good-will, through pride, honesty, ac- 
quisitiveness, saving, fear, curiosity, 
etc. 

Together, they contain 400 pages 
with 65 chapters and 200 money-getting 
letters. They are the result of ten 
years’ effort and long, successful ex- 
perience in every field of collecting. 

Price $3.00 postpaid. For sale by B. 
C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Harvey W. Wiley has smitten the 
dietitians hip and flank by announc- 
ing that he can live on thirteen cents 
a day. One pound of wheat or corn, 
two potatoes, one pint of milk—these 
constitute the day’s rations. When Dr. 
Wiley does what he can probably other 
conservations will follow suit—but 
hardly before then. 
* * * 


The public visiting Wall Street to- 
day are either sightseers or sellers of 
Government bonds. The sightseers are 
always welcome. 

* * * 

It is never safe to look into the 

future with eyes of fear—E. H. Harri- 


man. 
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By PRIVATE VANDERBILT 
Son of. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


Courage! What if the snows are 
deep, 

And what if the hills are long and 
steep, 

And the days are short and the nights 
are long, 


And the good are weak, and the bad 
are strong; 

Courage! The snow is.a field of play, 

And the longest hill has a well-worn 
way; 

There are songs that shorten the 
longest night ; 

There’s a day when wrong shall be 
ruled by right. 

So courage, courage! * 
never so far 

From a plodded path to a shining 
star. 

—From Camp Wadworth’s Newspaper. 

* * * - 
FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS IN FRANCE 
The Rockefeller Foundation is 

equipping for the Red Cross a medical 

institute to give undergraduate medi- 

cal students practical instruction in 

handling tuberculosis and in enforcing 

measures to. prevent the spread of the 

disease. Nurses are to be educated 

and sent to French homes. A moving 

picture exhibit is going over to France 

—such as America often has seen— 

directed by the American Red Cross.— 

William Allen White. 

* * & 


Public utilities are vital to industrial 
and social welfare as well as to war 
production. Our power companies are 
helping to build ships, extract ingredi- 
ents for explosives from kelp, operate 
flour mills, mine ore, run munition 
and agricultural implement factories, 
and assisting hundreds of establish- 
ments to increase the output of neces- 
sary articles. Every industrial plant 
connected to our lines is saving fuel 
compared with the consumption of 
isolated power plants. Besides this, 
45 per cent. of all power supplied by 
Byllesby companies is generated by 
water power. The bulk of the gas 
furnished by our properties is natural 
gas. We have three army training 
camps at our properties—at Louisville, 
San Diego, and Tacoma.—O. E. Osthoff. 


* * & 


On January 1, 1916, the book value 
of railroad securities held by life in- 
surance companies was $1,583,000,000, 
of which $39,000,000 were in stocks— 
an approximation of 25 per cent. of 
all the investments held by the life in- 
surance companies—so that each of 
the 34,000,000 persons holding policies 
is an indirect owner or investor in se- 
curities of the railroads to this ex- 
tent. The mutual savings banks of 
the country hold nearly $1,000,000,000 
in railroad bonds for the benefit of 
10,000,000 people, their depositors. 
This army of 50,000,000 people is inti- 
mately concerned in whatever. affects 
railroad credits and railroad disburse- 
ments. The trust companies of the 


+... Tae 


country own around $900,000,000 in 
railroad bonds, and the owning of rail- 
road stocks by banks and trust com- 
panies amounts to $400,000,000. Na- 
tional banks own $500,000,000 worth of 
railroad bonds.—Bache Review. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York ~ 


140 Broadway 


LONDON OFFICE 
32 Lombard &t., E. C. 


PARIS OFFICE 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 

















FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 












Condensed Statement, March 14, 1918 
RESOURCES. 

















Real Estate (140 Broadway, 66 Liberty Street, 25 

MeN Ha SER OOE) i Wages dec Fens eee cdeedet cies $5,000,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages..............cceceeccccccces 1,641,400.00 
U. S. Government Securities............ Ree a 127,A45,875.85 
PONS RMN Goris ics ovb bg boc etek Fébsceliccasareve 40,066,343.24 
UA I ioe 0 onan obo acapiabiad vo e@eves aed h 50,441 12 
Loans and Bills Purchased... ...................5: 311,852,109.23 
Cash—on Hand and in Banks..................... 80,222,553.83 
Exchanges for Clearing House.................... 13,112,932.95 \ 
a RR ee ee ee ee 18,574,041.07 
Credit Granted on Domestic and Foreign Accept- 

EA OR ES EEE SET AE Pes Oe PEELE 49,977,903.12 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable....... 4,448,116.47 






$702,782,827.88 











a ee eee eS Oe eee SPE CU porate 
Surplus Fund—required by law.......... 5,000,000 
Additional Surplus—not required by law 20,000,000 $50,000,000.00 
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PASS IT ON. 

Do you ever think, you young people, 
how much you might add to the cheer 
and enjoyment of the home circle by 
treasuring and recounting the odd, 
funny, pathetic, or interesting little 
happenings of any sort that cross your 


path each day? In the street, in the 
car, wherever you are at work or study, 
in what you see, or in the chat of 
acquaintances, these varied bits of life 
come to you, and if you will but form 
the habit of remembering them and 
learn the art of telling them your 
presence will sweeten and gladden the 
whole life of the’ home. 

Such gleanings are not mere trifles. 
The hearty laugh, the act of heroism, 
the little glimpses into other lives— 
all have their mission and bear many 
a message of hope and encourage- 
ment that the messenger does not 
know.—Anon. 

* * * 


With regard to the responsibility 
and standard of the firm with which 
he is dealing, the investor can hardly 
be too careful. Where he is located 


MUONS MII oso 5.0.5 acprn cle Sc nee ph he's lu Sb cea ce ees 1,270,652.21 
Ce Ne I ee Peg Per re eee 1,000,000.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.................. 6,080,772.46 
Accrued Interest Payable.....................0004. 3,148,500.59 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses.................. 487,618.39 
Foreign Accounts...... Ra a a di ad 2 ales 8,050,478.46 
DomeStic and Foreign Acceptances................ 49,977,903.12 
U. ¥ wor tage ae Sold with Agreement to Repur- 

SEN OS Pee a Ne 35,000,000.00 
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$702,782,827.88 
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at a distance from any investment 
center it may not be altogether easy 
for him to get the definite informa- 
tion he wants, but until he has got it 
and feels absolutely assured as to its 
reliability he will do well not to com- 
mit himself. The reliability of the 
house with which the investor is deal- 
ing is his greatest safeguard—Frank- 
lin Escher. 
x * * 

Many of our cares are but a mor- 
bid way of looking at our privileges. 
We let our blessings get mouldy, and 
then call them curses.—Beecher. 

* * * 

Regarding the increase in prices, the 
committee is of opinion that among 
the most important causes of the ad- 
vance is the expansion of credits, which 
have had the result of creating new 
purchasing power on a large scale. This 
new purchasing power, so far as it is 
applied to the purchase of Government 
securities, does not take the form of 
additional demands for goods, and does 
not send up prices, but so far as it 
comes into the market for commodities 


“it has that effect—English Committee 


on National Expenditure. 
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How To Do 


Business 
By Letter 


By SHERWIN CODY 


This is the most complete and ctically 
helpful manual of how business is done to- 
day in modern business offices, 1 
throughout with the spirit of modern ad- 
vertising appeal that Brings Dollars to the 
Desk. 

Sherwin Cody, the author, is America’s 
first and best-known authority on “How 
to Write Letters and Advertisements That 
Pull,” “How to Deal with Human Nature 
in Business,” “How to Use Words so as to 
Make People Do Saag 


The book conteting S05 mantel latte Be 
all kinds, from applications for pos 
to Letters That Have Really Pulled Busi- 
ness. Poor letters are/criticised wy 
and rewritten as model letters. e stu- 
dent is shown how to talk in a letter, how 
to soothe angry customers, how to collect 
write advertisements and social and of- 
money, how to solicit business, how ‘to 
ficial forms. Notes under the letters call 
attention to hundreds of points never gath- 
ered in any other book. 

The “Minimum Essentials of Punctua- 
tion” helped the foreign manager of 
Armour’s to get the practical elements of 
this subject and the “knack of doing it 
in only five stiff lessons. 

The “Minimum Essentials of Correct 
English” (Grammar) give the right form 
oan the wrong form, with hun of 
illustrations. 


CONTENTS 


to When to Write s Long 
"Minko People Do Things Letter and When to 


How to Begin a Business Write « Short 
Letter 
How to Close a Business Colloquialisms and Slang 
Letter 
Body of the Letter 


Applying for a Position Follow-Up Letters 
Sending Money by Mail Salesmanship in Letters 
Ordering. Goods 


Strong cloth binding, 240 pages. 
Pin a dollar bill to your card or letterhead 
and mail at our risk te 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Broadway, New York City 
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Where to Look for: News 
About Your Investments 

The best minds of Wall Street are constantly producing valuable literature on 

st bonds, railroads, aero. oils, etc., etc. -These booklets, circulars and 

ports e it and latest data on financial matters. They are 

free. Money can ~— no writings that them, Yet the investor 

ie particular one that will help him make money or save 

financial informa- 


loss. There is “7 = a where all current 
tion is gathered together. t is the magazine 


Investors’ Book of Booklets . 


Issued every month. Subscription $2.00 a year. 

Send for April Number FREE—Just Off the Press 
The Bureau for the Dissemination of Financial Literature to Investors 
RUSSELL LAW 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Dept. J—31 Nassau St., New York 


























Do You Appreciate 


that the future of your present investments or 
the desirability of any new investment is 
directly associated with current conditions? 


HERE are hundreds of investments which are 
good today and will be just as good—no better . 
—five or ten years from now. There are many 

others which are good today and will be worth a great 
deal more a few years or even months from now. 
These are the true business man’s investments. They 
are not picked up haphazard—but are bought by the fore- 
sighted, thoroughly posted investor who appreciates that 
success and efficiency in investments matters is founded on 
dependable information and a comprehensive grasp on cur- 
rent conditions. 


The Investment Weekly 


provides exactly the sort of investment service that every 
investor needs. It is dependable, concise and interpretative 
of the effect of current financial events on the security 
markets. 

Add to its other characteristics the fact that it-is interesting 
and you have a periodical which is not “merely another 
financial publication” but a distinctive authoritative financial 
newspaper with a strong educational value.* 

The Investment Weekly is owned by George B. Caldwell, 
founder, first president and now a governor of The Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America. Its editor is 
Franklin Escher, a financial writer of long experience 
and author of several financial books. Contributors 
are specialists in their respective fields. 


Published every Saturday Morning | 


THE INVESTMENT 


WEEKLY 
42 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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A Machine That Benefits Everyh 
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Merchants Customers 


No merchant should do the 
work a machine can do for him 


By doing 15 important things in 3 seconds, a National Cash Register— 


Prevents disputes and stops losses. 


Prevents carelessness and forgetfulness. 
J 


Increases the merchant’s trade and profits. 
Makes better clerks by showing what each does. 
Gives quick service and prevents overtime work. 


Enables the merchant to give facts about his business 
to banker and wholesaler. 


More than pays for itself out of the money it saves. 


A demonstration of the register best suited to your business will prove these statements. 
Let our salesman show it to you. This will place you under no obligation. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 





To Dept. 189 , 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
I would like to know how & National Cash Register enforces system 
in business, how it prevents carelessness, how it stops mistakes—how it 
would actually save me money. Please have your rep -sentative call and 
explain this system to me in détail, I understand this will place me under 
no obligation. : 
9974 1 
The N. C. R. receiptymakes every customer Name Business 
the merchant's inspector. Ge > 


























